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STUDIES OF GREAT WOMEN 


BY MARGAKET DELAND 


I.—CLEOPATRA 


‘A queen, with swarthy cheeks and bold black 
eyes, 
Brow-bound with burning gold.” 
—Dream of Fair Women. 






MS HIS is Tennyson’s Cleopatra, 
Ww and history’s; but not the 
! ey Cleopatra of artist, and poet, 
sai Ml Sor oof and tradition. Except in his- 
Ki ibs tory, she invariably is a wo- 
IS man of extraordinary beauty; 
generally very feminine, and always sweet 
and seductive. 

It is curious how the world’s imagination 
creates beauty in connection with power and 
with sin—at least in women. From Jezebel 
and Semiramis, Beatrice Cenci and Lucrezia 
Borgia, the Marchioness de Brinvilliers and 
Mary Queen of Scots, in fact, down to the lat- 
est murderess in the Tombs, whom the news- 
papers refer to as “the beautiful criminal,” 
there seems to be this tendency to combine 
beauty and evil-doing. Apparently, the com- 
bination does not need the support of facts. 
Indeed, facts sometimes destroy it, as witness 
Cleopatra. 

To be sure, there is no authentic portrait of 
this face which has left its imprint on the 
world; the bass-reliefs in the temple of Den- 
derah are rather of a type than portraits of 
an individual; there, as Isis, Cleopatra stands, 
rigid, with strangely dressed hair, in a single 
tunie pasted close about a thin figure—a fig- 
ure which does not in the least suggest the 
baechante who used to carouse the night 
through, strolling the streets with Anthony, 





mixing in the quarrels of drunken sailors. 
tasting all the heights and depths of purely 
physical existence, with the passion of the 
cultivated materialist. The imprint on the 
coins of her reign, however, are probably 
more or less portraits; at least they must be 
suggestions, and they certainly do not indi- 
cate beauty. Instead, there is rather a plain 
face; the features are large and strong, the 
nose long—too long; indeed, on some of the 
medals it is almost absurd. Tradition does 
not record this—and very properly! It stands 
to reason that these presentments are not 
to be taken literally. The face that made 
Cesar forget his empire may have been hard 
and harsh, even brutal, but it could not have 
been ridiculous. The one thing which is fatal 
to power, as it is to love, is the ridiculous. 
But though there is no beauty, there is 
granite, as one might say, in the face on those 
old coins. One of them—that slipped from 
hand to hand two thousand years ago, that 
was dropped into a beggar’s palm, or offered 
to the priests in the temple, or filched from 
the precious pouch of a murdered slave, or 
tossed to a dancing-girl, or given to the em- 
balmers for their grim and tragic work, that 
was paid out for honest bread, or filthy lust, 
or gorgeous art—lies now on its velvet shelf 
in the British Museum, for us folk of this 
age of bicycles, and trolley-cars, and women 
lecturers, and Law and Order, to come, look 
at, and wonder about, and ask ourselves why 
Art, in view of these lines worn down and 
down into the copper, insists upon represent- 
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ing Cleopatra as a beautiful woman? It 
would seem that it must be because of a cer- 
tain quality which we know she possessed: a 
quality which either gives us the idea of 
beauty or, what is more wonderful, makes us 
unconscious of its absence. Cleopatra had 
that vague, indefinable, tremendous thing 
called charm. But it would be hard to say 
just what constituted it; it certainly was in- 
dependent of character; virtue was not es- 
sential to it; tenderness may or may not have 
accompanied it; cruelty belonged to it quite 
as much as sweetness; we are only sure that 
its basis was intelligence. Curiously enough, 
there cannot be charm without intelligence; 
although, alas, there can be intelligence with- 
out charm! 

Back of Cleopatra’s charm lay astonishing 
intellectual attainment; there were acute 
statesmanship, the mastery of many lan- 
guages, the deepest scientific learning of her 
time, and good, clear, sound common-sense 
in living and governing. But she had more 
than this; she had a knowledge of the human 
heart which does not come from books, but 
from God—or the devil, as its application may 
decide! 

The different methods she used in bringing 
Cesar and Anthony to their knees illustrate 
this peculiar knowledge very well. 

Julius Cesar was her first conquest. He 
had come to Alexandria to settle a quarrel 
between Cleopatra and her elder brother, who, 
by the will of their father, Ptolemy Auletes, 
had been left co-ruler with her. Of course 
they had quarrelled; that seems to be brother 
and sister nature under such circumstances; 
and Cleopatra, to simplify matters, married 
her co-ruler. Not to speak of the moral side 
of such a connection, marrying a man to re- 
form him insures, perhaps, the most rapid 
disappointment possible, as Cleopatra dis- 
covered. The situation of course became im- 
possible, and the next step was inevitable— 
the stronger pushed the weaker from the 
throne. It was to accomplish this that Cleo- 
patra called upon Cesar for help. But when 
he came, he came as a judge; he was perfectly 
impartial, and rather contemptuous. It was 
evident that he was as likely as not to de- 
cide in favor of her brother. Cleopatra was 
not anxious for justice, so it behooved her to 
win her judge to her way of thinking. One 
fancies how she must have weighed the man, 
so to speak: He was proud? Yes. Vain, 
perhaps? Truly! Ordinary flattery, then— 
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presents, ceremonies, and the like, could hard- 
ly touch this austere nature, steeped in self- 
esteem. Furthermore, he was over fifty; in- 
different, dispassionate, just. He had come to 
Egypt to settle these endless and disgraceful 
disputes; unless it was to despise her as a 
weak and wicked woman, Cleopatra aroused no 
more feeling in him than did her forlorn and 
terrified brother. How was she to win him to 
her side? No display of magnificence, no 
diplomacy, no promises, would move a man 
like that! 

Cleopatra reasoned it all out, bending her 
dark brows over her keen, bad eyes, realizing 
how much depended on this critical moment, 
thinking—thinking. And then, perhaps, there 
were the slow and subtle smile, the lifted head, 
and the long breath of satisfaction with her 
plan. It was not an easy plan: 

“ She,” says Plutarch, “ taking only Apollo- 
dorus, of all her friends, took a little boat and 
went away with him in it in the night, and 
came and landed hard by the foot of the 
castle. Then she laid herself down on a mat- 
tress, or flock bed, which Apollodorus, her 
friend, tied, and bound up together like a 
bundle with a great leather thong; and so 
took her on his back, and brought her thus 
hampered in this fardel unto Caesar at the 
castle gate. This was the first occasion (as 
it is reported) that made Caesar to love her; 
but afterwards, when he saw her sweet con- 
versation and pleasant entertainment, he fell 
in further liking with her.” 

A great queen lying at his feet; humility; 
sweet conversation and pleasant entertain- 
ment! Not even Caesar was proof against 
flattery like that; of course he fell “in fur- 
ther liking with her!” ; 

Yet it is characteristic of Cwsar that even 
in the first intoxication of his passion he was 
just; “he was overcome by the charm of her 
society ”; but “he made a reconciliation be- 
tween her and her brother, on condition that 
she should rule as his colleague in his king- 
dom.” This suited the brother as little as it 
did Cleopatra; and by-and-by there was war 
again, in which Cesar took part; and then 
the brother “ disappeared,” and Cleopatra was 
queen of Egypt until, after a while, she fol- 
lowed Cesar to Italy. Her life in Rome was, 
strangely enough, perfectly decorous and dig- 
nified; moral, even, according to the canons 
of the time; she was respected by grave and 
honorable men, and adored by Cesar. 

But after his death she fled back to Egypt. 
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Politically, no doubt, she was in an uncom- 
fortable position, and it was safer to get out 
of the way; but underneath this, perhaps 
there may have been a longing for the free- 
dom of Egypt; very likely she was tired being 
good. One does not have to be very good to 
know this feeling of fatigue. Cleopatra, 
back again in Egypt, where she might play, 
revelling in luxury and license, was eager for 
conquest again, and it was ready to her hand. 
The great epoch of her famous and infamous 
life dawned; the romance of Anthony and 
Cleopatra began. 

Mare Anthony came, as Cesar did, as a 
judge, who must be placated. But with a dif- 
ferent man she had different methods. An- 
thony had suspected her of encouraging Bru- 
tus and Cassius, and stopped on his way to 
his campaign against the Parthians, with in- 
sclent contempt, to “enquire into her con- 
duct.” His reputation had run before him; 
he was a great soldier; a man of enormous 
courage and high ambitions. But he was also 
a hot-headed, warm-hearted fool, delighting 
in contemptible luxury; a roysterer, swollen 
with conceit; powerful, and weak as a girl; 
intrinsically a bully, yet not unlovable. Gen- 
tleness would win nothing from such a man; 
he must be outmatched in folly and magnifi- 
cence, in insolence and power! 

Cleopatra carried it all out with a high 
hand: 

When Anthony summoned her with care- 
less command to appear before him, she made 
no speed to obey him. At her leisure she took 
that marvellous boat on the river Cydnus: 
“The stern was covered with gold, the sails 
were of purple, the oars were silver. These, 
in their motion, kept time to the music of 
flutes, and pipes, and harps.” 

Plutarch gives us the picture of it 
all—the lazy river, the music, and sun- 
shine, the queen herself under her canopy of 
gold: 

“With pretty, fair boys, apparelled as paint- 
ers do set forth god Cupid, with little fans in 
their hands, with which they fanned wind 
upon her. Her ladies and gentlewomen steer- 
ing, tending the tackle and ropes, out of which 
there came a wonderful passing sweet.savour 
of perfumes, that perfumed the wharf’s side, 
pestered with innumerable multitudes of peo- 
ple; some of them followed the barge all along 
the river-side; others also ran out of the city 
to see her coming in; so that, in the end, there 
ran such multitudes of people to see her, that 
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Antonius was left almost alone in the mar- 
ket-place, in his imperial seat, to give aud- 
tence.” 

The surprise of this to Antenius is humor- 
ous, even now. He, towards whom every eye 
was turned—whose magnificence was the won- 
der of the town, whose greatness was in ev- 
erybody’s mouth—deserted, for a woman com- 
ing in a boat with music and perfumes! Yet 
he saw for himself the crowds of people run- 
ning open-mouthed along the shore gaping at 
her. 

He swallowed his resentment as best he 
could, and sent to invite her to supper. “But 
she thought it his duty to wait upon her,” 
Plutarch observes, drolly. 

Anthony (one can fancy his heavy, half- 
angry, half-chuckling astonishment) com- 
plied, and went to sup; to criticise, no doubt, 
and to snub. But he, too, was reduced to 
open-mouthed wonder at the overwhelming 
magnificence; it cowed him, instead of flat- 
tering him; and that is the only way to get 
the better of a bully! Cssar she had con- 
quered by humility; but Mare Anthony could 
only be overcome by arrogance. 

In all their life together after that Cleo- 
patra piqued this dull, simple-minded fellow 
into constant effort to excel; yet kept her 
hold upon him by never allowing him to reach 
the standard that she set. There is the well- 
known story of the pearl, crushed and drank 
in vinegar, so that she might win her wager 
that she could expend as much as ten million 
sesterces at a single feast. And Plutarch 
gives an instance of the lavish way in which 
her soldier endeavored to match her splendor 
with a rude and blundering magnificence of 
his own. The story, read now, 2000 years 
afterwards, has the peculiar charm of every- 
day gossip: 

“My grandfather,” Plutarch says, with just 
a little vanity at being even remotely con- 
nected with the great folk of whom he wrote— 
“my grandfather reported that one Philotas, 
a physician, told him, that being in Alexan- 
dria to study physic, and having acquaintance 
with one of Antonius’s cooks, he took him 
with him to Antonius’s house (being a young 
man desirous to see things), to show him the 
wonderful charge and preparation of only one 
supper. When he was in the kitchen and saw 
a world of diversities of meats, and amongst 
others, eight wild boars, roasted whole, he 
began to wonder at it, and said, ‘Surely you 
have a great number of guests to supper.’ 
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The cook fell a-laughing and answered him: 
‘No’ (quoth he),‘ not many guests, nor above 
twelve in all; yet all that is boiled or roasted 
must be served in whole, or else it would be 
marred straight; for Antonius peradventure 
will sup presently, or it may be a pretty while 
hence; therefore, we do not dress one supper 
but many suppers, because we are uncertain 
of the hour he will sup in, ” 

(What a convenient way this would be for 
housekeepers whose families will not be punc- 
tual to their meals!) 

Yet it was not only in luxury that Cleo- 
patra set the pace for Anthony; she diced 
with him, drank with him, went brawling 
about the town with him; she was as ready 
for any adventure and any hardship as she 
was for the gold and gauze and down of the 
most refined materialism of her age. Thus 
the story of Cleopatra’s domination of this 
powerful, simple, brutal man runs. Once or 
twice he tried to break his chains; the old 
ambitions awoke, and he was stung by an 
angry and miserable shame; that shame which 
is really regenerating if allowed to bite deep 
enough into the soul. But it never did go 
deep enough; it never cut its agonizing way 
through his gross materialism, because Cleo- 
patra, subtle, and seductive, and maddening, 
always checked it, and drew him back to his 
drunken life of the senses. 

The end of thé story we all know: the 
enmity of Octavius Cesar; calamities and 
defeat darkening down upon Egypt; An- 
thony’s deep distaste for life—the nostalgia 
of the soul that gradually overcame him, and 
made him glad of death. 

At about this time a certain society, or, as 
we should say, club, which Anthony and Cleo- 
patra had organized, and called the Inimita- 
ble Livers, changed its name to Companions 
in Death—from which we fancy that Cleo- 
patra must have seen the end coming, for it 
was then that, with infinite good-humor, but 
with keen exactness, she began to experiment 
with poisons. 

“ Being desirous,” Plutarch says, “ to know 
which was least painful in operation, she tried 
them on the capital convicts. Such poisons as 
were quick in their operations, she found to 
he attended with violent pain and convul- 
sions; such as were milder were slow in their 
effect. She then applied herself to the ez- 
amination of venomous creatures, and caused 
different kinds of them to be applied to dif- 
ferent persons under her own inspection. 
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These experiments she repeated daily, and, at 
length, she found that the bite of the asp was 
the most eligible kind of death.” 

Plutarch makes no horrified comment upon 
such “examinations.” A slave’s life was 
hardly a man’s life even to the hearty and 
good-natured old historian. The emotion 
which we call sympathy had scarcely begun 
to grow in human hearts then; the race was 
as cruel in its youth as individuals are now 
in their youth. It would seem that peoples, 
in those days, as children now, did not apply 
their imaginations to pain. Indeed, there are 
thoughtful folk to-day who, when a boy pulls 
off a fly’s wings, and, one by one, its legs, 
and then its head, do not call him cruel, but 
only “unimaginative.” Sometime he will 
know, with a pang, what other people’s pain 
means; he will know it because imagination 
will make him identify his body with some 
other body. In Cleopatra’s time the human 
race was incapable of this imaginative identi 
fication. 

We, happily, have evolved it, physically; as 
witness the hospitals, and all the appliances 
for the relief of pain. But in spiritual iden- 
tification we are not very far ahead of Cleo- 
patra. We do not seek to discover the most 
eligible kind of death by experimenting on 
capital convicts; but most of us cannot de- 
pend on our imagination to keep us from buy- 
ing clothing made under outrageous condi- 
tions; we have to see with our bodily eyes the 
maker of the coat breaking heart and body 
over it in a sweat-shop, before we find its pur- 
chase impossible. ’ 

The perfect spiritual imagination which 
will destroy sweat-shops may be as far from 
us as we are from Cleopatra and the con- 
victs; but that it is coming, who can 
doubt ? 

Cleopatra having “ discovered how to die,” 
held such knowledge when she lost Anthony 
as one who holds an invincible weapon con- 
cealed in her hand. She saw danger and de- 
feat closing in upon her, with, it would seem, 
entire nonchalance. What did it matter? 
When the inevitable moment should arrive 
she would evade it! One does not read of her 
preparations to escape from Octavius Cesar 
without feeling, as Cleopatra must have felt, 
the humor of the situation. That she fore- 
saw his chagrin and mortification when he 
came and found regal death, and the trail 
of an asp on the stone window-sill, instead of 
a frightened and supplicating queen; there 
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can be no doubt. 
the lesson: 

“Charmian, is this well done?” demanded 
one of Cesar’s messengers, aghast before that 
stony face under the diadem of upper and 
lower Egypt. 


She even taught her women 
£ 


i ier 
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“ Perfectly well,” said the waiting-woman, 


proudly, “and worthy a descendant of the 
kings of Egypt!” 

And as she said it, she too died; for Cleo- 
patra had shared with her “the most eligible 
kind of death.” 





As CHomm now 


By Margaret E. Sangster + 





WOVE may be joy unspeakable, and love 
May be a woe too deep for moans and tears; 


Love may be chrism of blessing poured above 


The quiet days of uneventful years, 


And love may sometimes be, just patience, spent 


In trying how to find and keep content. 
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MY TRANSLATOPHONE 


BY FRANK R. STOCKTON 


ILLUSTRATED BY W. L. JACOBS 





AM very fond of the study and 
practice of what may be call- 
ed problematical mechanics, 
and for two or three years I 
gave up all my spare time to 
developing and _ perfecting 

certain scientific machines I had invented. 

One of these contrivances, which from its 
conception to its final perfection was more 
interesting to me than any invention I had 
ever worked upon, was a small machine, much 
resembling in appearance the tube frequently 
used by deaf persons, but very different in its 
construction. 

In the ordinary instrument, the words 
spoken into the mouth-piece are carried 
through the tube to the ear and are heard 
exactly as they are spoken. When my instru- 
ment was used words were spoken into the 
mouth-piece exactly as if it were a common 
ear-tube, but the result was very different, 
for the great feature of my invention was that 
no matter what language was spoken by the 
person at the mouth-piece, be it Greek, Choc- 
taw, or Chinese, the words came to the ear in 
perfect English. 

This translation was accomplished by means 
of certain delicate machinery contained in the 
end of the mouth-piece, which was longer and 
larger than that of the ordinary ear-tube, al- 
though its outward appearance did not indi- 
cate that it held anything extraordinary. 

How this translation was accomplished can- 
not be explained in the introduction to a 
story; it would require a carefully elaborated 
treatise with many illustrations, and, there- 
fore, I can only give the results of the use of 
my instrument, which I called a translato- 
phone, without attempting any explanation 
of its action. 

When, after countless experiments and dis- 
appointments, and days and nights of hard 
work and hard study, I finished my translato- 
phone, I was naturally anxious to see how it 
would work, with some other person than my- 
self at the mouth-piece. In the course of its 
construction I had frequently tried the ma- 
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chine by putting the ear-piece in my ear and 
speaking into the mouth-piece such scraps of 
foreign languages as I was able to command. 
These experiments were generally satisfac- 
tory, but I could not be satisfied that the ma- 
chine was a success until some one else should 
speak into it in some foreign tongue of which 
I knew positively nothing, so that it would be 
impossible for me to translate it uncon- 
sciously. 

This was not an easy thing, but I had de- 
termined I would not explain my invention to 
the public until I had assured myself that it 
worked perfectly, and until I had had my 
property in the invention secured to me by 
patent rights. To go to a foreigner and ask 
him to talk into my instrument, using a lan- 
guage which he could readily assure himself I 
did not speak nor understand, would be the 
same thing as an avowal of what the trans- 
latophone was intended to do. I thought of 
several plans, but none suited me. I did not 
want to pretend to be deaf, and, even if I did 
so, I could not explain why I wished to be 
spoken to in a language I did not use myself. 

In the midst of my uncertainties and co- 
gitations, I received a note from Mary Armat, 
which, for a time, drove from my mind all 
thought of the translatophone and everything 
concerning it. 

Miss Mary Armat and I had been friends 
ever since the days when we went to school 
together. I had always liked her above the 
other girls of my acquaintance, and about 
three years previous to the time of this story 
I had almost made up my mind that I was in 
love with her and that I would tell her so. 

This, however, I had not done. At that 
time I had become intensely interested in 
some of my inventions, and although my feel- 
ings toward Mary Armat had not in the least 
changed, I did not visit her as often as had 
been my custom, and when I did see her I 
am afraid I told her more about mechanical 
combinations than she cared to hear. But, 
engrossed as I was, I stupidly failed to notice 
this, and I did not perceive that I had been 











neglecting the most 
favorable opportuni- 
ties of declaring the 
state of my affec- 
tions, until she in- 
formed me, not in a 
private interview, 
but in the midst of 
her family circle, 
that she had made 
up her mind to be- 
come a missionary 
and to go to India to 
work among the 
heathen. Il was 
greatly shocked, but 
I could say nothing 
then, and afterwards 
I had no opportunity 
to say anything. 

I did not write to 


Mary, because she 
was a most inde- 
pendent and _high- 


spirited girl, and I 
knew it must be 
spoken words and not 
written ones which 
would gatisfy her 
that I had had good 
reasons for postpon- 
ing a declaration of 
love to her until she 
had left the country. 

So she went to 
Burmah; I frequent- 
ly heard of her, but 
we did not corres- 
pond. She had gone 
into her new work 
with great zeal. She 
had learned the Bur- 
mese tongue and had 
even translated a 
little English book 
into that language. 
For some time she 
had seemed _ well 
satisfied, but I had 
heard through her 
family that she was 
getting tired of her 
Eastern life; the 


rainy seasons were disagreeable to her, the 
dry seasons did not agree with her, her school 
duties were becoming very monotonous, and 
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she had found out 
that, in her heart, 
she did not care for 
the heathen, espe- 
cially for heathen 
children. Therefore, 
she had resigned her 
position and was on 
her way home. The 
note I received from 
her informed me 
that she had arrived 
in New York the day 
before, and that she 
would be very glad if 
I would come to see 
her. 

I went to the Ar- 
mat house that even- 
ing, and I found 
there a very lively 
girl awaiting me. 
Her parents and her 
two sisters had gone 
out and we had the 
parlor to ourselves. 
Life in Burmah may 
not have suited Mary 
Armat, but it cer- 
tainly had improved 
her, for she was much 
more charming than 
when I had last seen 
her. Moreover, she 
was so very friendly 
and, without doubt, 
so glad to see me— 
she was so bright 
and full of high 
spirits that it might 
have been supposed 
she had _ arranged 
matters so that we 
could have the even- 


ing to ourselves, 
and was eminently 
pleased with her 
success. 


IT admired her more 
and more every time 
I looked at her and 
listened to her, and 
I determined that, as 


soon as the proper time should come, I would 
make earnest love to her and tell her what, 
perhaps, I should have told her long ago. 
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Above all things, I wanted Mary to talk 
into my translatophone and to speak in Bur- 
I knew nothing whatever of that lan- 
guage, and if she should speak it and the 
words should come to my ears in pure Eng- 
lish, then no further experiment would be 
necessary, no doubts could possibly exist. 
But until I had made this test I did not want 
her to know what the instrument was intended 
to do; it was barely possible she might play a 
trick on me and speak in English. But if the 
thing succeeded I would tell her everything. 
We two should be the sole owners of the secret 
of my great invention—an invention which 
would not only benefit the English-speaking 
world, but which might be adapted to the lan- 
guages of any nation, and which would make 
us rich beyond all ordinary probabilities. 

As soon as I had the opportunity I began to 
speak of the work I had been engaged upon 
during Mary’s absence, and when I ap- 
proached the subject I thought I saw on her 
face an expression which seemed to say, “ Oh 
dear! are you going to begin on that tiresome 
business again ?”’ 

But I was not to be turned from my pur- 
pose. Such an opportunity as this was too 
valuable, too important, to be slighted or set 
aside for anything else. In a few minutes I 
might discover whether this invention of mine 
was a success or a failure. I took my trans- 
latophone from my pocket and laid it on the 
table beside us. 

“What's that?” she exclaimed. “You 
don’t mean to tell me you have become hard 
of hearing ?” 

“Oh no,” said I; “my hearing is just as 
good as it ever was.” 

“But that is a thing deaf people use,” 
said. 

“ Well, yes,” I answered, “ it could be used 
by deaf people, I suppose, although I have 
never tried it in that way. It is my latest 
and, I think, my most important invention. 
It would take too long to explain its mechan- 
ism just now—” 

“ Indeed it would,” she interrupted, quickly. 

“ But what I want to do,” I continued, “ is 
to make a little trial of it with you.” 

“Tf you mean you want me to speak into 
that thing,” she said, “I do not want to do 
it. I should hate to think you are deaf and 
needed anything of the sort. Please put it 
away; I do not even like the looks of it.” 

But I persisted; I told her that I greatly 
desired that she should speak a few sentences 


mese. 


she 
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in Burmese into my instrument. I had a cer- 
tain reason for this which I would explain 
afterward. : 

“ But you do not understand Burmese,” she 
said, in surprise. , 

“ Not a word of it,” I answered. “TI do not 
know how it sounds when it is spoken, nor 
how it looks when it is written. But there 
are certain tones and chords, and all that sort 
of thing, in the foreign languages which are 
very interesting, no matter whether you 
understand the language or not.” 

“Oh, it is a sort of musical thing, then,” 
she said. 

“T will not say it is exactly that,” I replied. 
“ But if you will simply speak to me in Bur- 
mese for a minute or two, that is all I ask of 
you, and, afterward, we can talk about its 
construction and object.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to talk any more about 
it,” said she, “ but if it will satisfy you, I will 
say a few words to you in Burmese. Do you 
speak into this hole?” she said, as she took up 
the instrument. 

I arranged the ear-piece very carefully and 
covered my other ear with my hand. Imme- 
diately she began to speak to me, and every 
word came to.eme in clear and beautiful Eng- 
lish! But I knew, as well as I knew that I 
lived, that the words she spoke were Burmese, 
or belonged to some other language which 
she knew I did not understand. The proofs 
of this were the words themselves. 

“T think you are perfectly horrid,” she 
said; “and I am glad to have an opportunity 
to tell you so, even though you do not under- 
stand me. I cannot imagine how anybody can 
be so stupid as to want to talk about horrible 
ear-trumpets the first time he meets a girl 
whom he has not seen for years, and who used 
to like him so much and who likes him still, 
in spite of his cruel stupidity. I wonder why 
you thought I wanted to see you the minute 
IT got home! I am awfully disappointed in 
you, John Howard, for I did think you would 
talk to me in a very different way the first 
time you saw me. And now I am going to 
tell you something, and I would rather cut my 
tongue out than say it in English, but it gives 
me a wicked delight to say it in Burmese; I 
love you, John Howard! I have loved you 
for a long time, and that is the reason I went 
to Burmah, and now, that I have come back, 
I am obliged to say that Llove youstill. If you 
could invent some sort of a tube that would 
make you see better with your eyes and under- 
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stand better with your mind, it would be a 
great deal more suitable than this horrid, 
snakelike thing for your ear. I do not sup- 
pose you will ever hear me speak this way in 
English, but I tell you again, John Howard, 
that I love you, and it makes me sick to think 
what a goose you are. Now, then,” she said, 
putting down the tube, “ was there anything 
peculiar in the tones and chords of that bit 
of foreign language ¢” 

Fortunately the only light in the room was 
behind me, and therefore I had reason to hope 
that she did not observe the expression of my 
countenance. Moreover, as soon as she had 
finished speaking she had turned her face 
away from me, and was now leaning back in 
her chair, her mouth tightly shut, and her 
wide-open eyes directed on the opposite wall. 
She looked like a woman who had taken a 
peculiar revenge, and who, in the taking of it, 
had aroused her soul in its utmost recesses. 

For some moments I did not answer her 
question. In fact, I could not speak at all. 
My thoughts were in a mad whirl. Not only 
had I discovered that my invention, the hope 
of my life, was an absolute success, but I was 
most powerfully impressed by the conviction 
that now I could never tell Mary what my 
invention was intended to.do, for then she 
would know what. it had done, 

“ Yes,” I answered, speaking slowly, “ there 
was a sort of accord, a kind of —” 

I was interrupted in what would have been 
a very labored sentence, by the ringing of the 
door-bell. Mary instantly-rose. It was plain 
she was laboring under suppressed excitement, 
for there was no other reason why she should 
have jumped up in that way. She looked as 
if she were anxious to see some one, no mattcr 
who it was. I, too, felt relieved by the inter- 
ruption. In my state of wildly conflicting 
emotions any third person would be a relief. 

The door opened and Miss Sarah Castle 
walked in. “Oh, Mary,” she exclaimed, “T 
am so glad to find you at home! As it isn’t 
late yet, and the moon is so bright, I thought 
I would run over to see you for a few min- 
utes. Oh, Mr. Howard!” 

Sarah Castle was a young woman for whom 
I had no faney. Active in mind and body, 
and apparently constructed of thoroughly 
well-seasoned material, she was quick to no- 
tice, eager to know, and ready at all times to 
display an interest in the affairs of her 
friends, with which, in most cases, said 
friends would willingly have dispensed. 
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“You don’t mean to say, Mary, that you 
went deaf in Burmah?” she exclaimed. 

Unfortunately I had forgotten to put my 
translatophone in my pocket, and it was 
lying in full view on the table. Mary gave 
a scornful glance toward the innocent tube. 

“Oh, that?” she said. “ That is not mine. 
It belongs to Mr. Howard.” 

The words, “ Mr. Howard,” grated upon 
my nerves. Up to this moment, except 
through the translatophone, she had not ad- . 
dressed me by my name in any form, and 
every tentative lover knows that when his 
lady addresses him as though he had no name 
it means that she does not wish to use his 
formal title, and that the time has not ar- 
rived for her to call him by his Christian 
name. 

“You deaf?” cried Sarah, turning to me. 
“T have never heard anything of that. When 
did it come on? It must have been very 
recent.” 

“ Oh, he isn’t deaf,” said Mary, impatiently. 
“Tt is only one of his inventions. But tell 
me something of your brothers. I have not 
heard a word about them yet.” 

But the knowledge-loving Sarah was not to 
be bluffed off in this way. 

“ Oh, they are all right,” said she. “They 
are both in college now. Mr. Howard deaf! 
I am truly amazed. Do you have to talk to 
him through this, Mary?” 

Mary Armat was not an ill-natured girl, 
but as I said before, she was a high-spirited 
one, and was at the time in a state of justifi- 
able irritation. 

“ Oh, bother that thing!” she answered. “I 
told you it is only one of his inventions, and 
I wish he would put it in his pocket.” 

“Not just yet,” said Sarah. “I am really 
anxious to know about it. Why do you use 
it, Mr. Howard, if you are not deaf?” 

My face must have displayed my extreme 
embarrassment at this unanswerable question, 
for Mary came to my relief. 

“Oh, it is a kind of musical instrument,” 
she said. “ But don’t let us talk any more 
about it. This is the second time I have seen 
you, but we have not really had a good chance 
to say anything to each other.” 

I took advantage of this very strong hint 
and rose. 

“Musical!” exclaimed the irrepressible 
Sarah. “Oh, Mr. Howard, please play on it, 
just the least little bit.” 

Mary allowed herself an expression of ex- 
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treme disgust. “ Please not while I am pres- 
ent,” she said; “I could not abide it.” 

I now advanced to take my leave. 

“Do not go just now,” said Sarah. “I 
merely ran over for a minute to ask Mary 


about the Wilmer reception, but as you are 
going, Mr. Howard, you might as well see 
me home. It is late now.” 

I retired to a book-table at the other end of 
the parlor, and it was a good deal later when 
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the two young ladies had finished talking 
about the Wilmer reception. 

“T do not understand it at all,” said Miss 
Castle, when we were on the sidewalk. “ You 
are not deaf, Mr. Howard, and yet you use an 
ear-trumpet. What does it mean ?”’ 

Of course I did not know what to say, but 
| had to say something, and moreover, that 
something must not be wholly inconsistent 
with my explanation to Mary. 

“Oh, it is a thing,” I answered, “that is 
intended to be used in connection with 
foreign languages.” Then I made a bold 
stroke. “It shows the difference in their res- 
onant rhythms.” 

“ Well, I am sure I do not understand that,” 
said Miss Castle. “ But what is the good of 
it? Does it make them any pleasanter to 
listen to ?”’ 

I admitted that it did. 

“Whether you understand them or not?” 
she asked. 

If this young woman had at this moment 
fallen down a coal-hole I cannot truthfully 
say that I should have regretted it. 

“T cannot explain that, Miss Castle,” I 
said, “ for it would take a long time, and here 
we are at your door.” 

“ Come in and let me try it,” said Sarah. 

“ Thank you very much,” I replied, “ but I 
really cannot. I have an engagement at my 
club. In fact, I was just going to take leave 
of Miss Armat when you came in.” 

She looked at me scrutinizingly. “ You 
used to call her Mary Armat when you spoke 
of her,” said she, “ but I suppose her having 
been a missionary makes a difference in that 
way. I do not believe much in club engage- 
ments, but of course we have to recognize 
them. But if you cannot come in now, I wish 
you would call on me soon. If your invention 
has anything to do with foreign languages, I 
truly want to try it. I am studying German 
now, and if it will put any resonant rhythm 
into that language it will be very interesting.” 

I made a hasty and indefinite promise, and 
gladly saw the front door shut behind Miss 
Sarah Castle. 

That night I did not sleep; in fact, I did 
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not go to bed. The words Mary Armat had 
spoken to me in Burmese should have com- 
pletely engrossed my every thought, but they 
did not. For one moment my mind was filled 
with rapture by the knowledge that I was 
loved by this lovely girl, and in the next I was 
overwhelmed by anxiety as to what should be 
done to make it impossible for her ever to 
know that I knew she had spoken those words. 
But whether my thoughts made me happy or 
distressed me, there seemed to be but one way 
out of my troubles; I must be content with 
Mary’s love—that is, if I should be so fortu- 
nate as to secure it. There might be doubts 
about this; women are fickle creatures, and 
Mary had been very much provoked with me 
when I parted from her. 

It would be hard to turn my back upon the 
golden future which my invention would give 
to Mary and to me, but I must win her, golden 
future or not. I sat before my study fire and 
planned out my future actions. As soon as I 
could see Mary alone I would tell her of my 
love, and I would explain to her why I had 
not spoken when I first saw her. But in order 
to do this I should have to be very careful; 
I would say nothing but the truth, but I would 
be very guarded in telling that truth. She 
must not imagine that I thought she expected 
me to speak. 

I would begin by asking her pardon for 
worrying her with my invention when I knew 
she disliked problematical mechanics; then I 
would tell her, in as few words as possible, 
that I had expected this little instrument to 
give me fame and fortune, and therefore I 
wanted her to know all about it, and then, be- 
fore she could ask me why I wanted her to 
know this, I would tell it was because I wished 
to lay that fame and fortune at her feet. 
After that, in the best way my ardent feel- 
ings should dictate, I would offer myself to her 
without fortune, without fame, just the plain 
John Howard who loved her with all his heart. 
If she accepted me, I would tell her that the 
invention had not worked as I intended it 
should, and therefore I should put it behind 
me forever. 

[TO BE CONCLUDED IN THE NEXT NUMBER. | 
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FIFTH LESSON 


TSHALL to-day continue the 
conversation begun in my 
fourth letter concerning Wag- 
ner, with whom I became ac- 
quainted during my first so- 
journ in Vienna, but shall first 
narrate an incident that occurred in the Aus- 
trian capital, and caused no little excitement. 

It happened in 1856, in connection with the 
celebration of the one-hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Mozart (January 27, 1756), on 
which occasion Franz Liszt was summoned to 
Vienna to conduct two concerts given in hon- 
or of the day. The story will give but a faint 
idea of the tribulations that Liszt, the object 
of the envy of all his fellow-artists, was sub- 
jected to. People forgot completely that the 
much-tormented pianist, although a Hunga- 
rian by birth, was none the less an Austrian 
subject, and therefore possessed of the same 
right to conduct as a Viennese Kapellmeister. 
January 27 is a date that will never pass out 
of my memory. At eleven o’clock in the morn- 
ing Liszt’s visit was announced, and although 
[I was abed, suffering from a fever, he be- 
sought me to sing at two o’clock on the same 
afternoon the music assigned to Donna Elvira, 
in the finale of “ Don Giovanni,” Frau Csil- 
lag, the Imperial Court singer, having been 
obliged to withdraw owing to the death, on the 
evening previous, of her father. Liszt sent 
me word by my husband that between eight 
and eleven o’clock that morning he had wait- 
ed upon every operatic singer in Vienna, and 
entreated each one to help him out. “very 
one refused, declining exposure to the sharp 
criticism of the Vienna press. I alone, he 
said, could come to his aid. I decided that it 
was impossible to abandon a true friend in 
distress. Tl] though I was, I sprang from my 
bed, made a hasty toilet, went hurriedly 
through the part with Liszt, who returned at 
noon, and at the appointed hour stood beside 
Madame Theresa Titiens (Donna Anna), Herr 
Standig] (Don Giovanni), and Herr Ander 
(Don Ottavio), all of whom had sung their 





roles countless times in the Vienna Opera 
House, on the platform of the large music- 
hall of the imperial Hofburg. I was literally 
on hot coals, and to this day marvel at the au- 
dacity of the venture. It turned out well, 
however, and I have never regretted it, though 
I should not care to commend my example for 
imitation. A day or two afterward I was 
again prostrated by fever, and it was a long 
while before I was able to resume my active 
occupations. 

It was toward this period that Wagner pass- 
ed a few weeks in Vienna, and honored me 
with a visit. We conversed for a long time 
on music, and especially upon singing; Wag- 
ner’s views, however, differed so widely from 
mine that we never came to an agreement. 
Wagner had no conception of the human 
voice; in particular, of the delicate, I may 
say fragile, female voice. He said to me 
frankly that song in general was subordinate 
to his orchestra, and that in his compositions 
he attached to it but little importance. I 
sought to enlighten him by some explanations 
as to the danger of this principle, but his 
opinions were so positive that I turned the 
conversation in another direction. In music, 
as in politics, Wagner was a revolutionist; 
whether this has furthered the cause of music, 
time must show. When I read and study the 
scores of Gluck, Mozart, Weber, Beethoven, 
Haydn, ete., I am gladdened, uplifted, so to 
put it; when I study Wagner—I speak now 
from the vocal stand-point only—depression 
comes over me. Wagner’s works are grand, 
overwhelming, but more symphonic than vo- 
cal. As for his poetry, it is realistic and 
sensual rather than esthetic; in his language 
we find words that no dictionary contains, 
and his pen has coined. While Haydn, Mo- 
zart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Brahms, etc., are depicted as simple, 
amiable men, Wagner was considered unap- 
proachable, severe, and proud. On the other 
hand, intimates of the composer, the Stand- 
hartner family, with whom Wagner dwelt for 
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some weeks in Vienna, have assured me that 
the composer was the very opposite. They 
represented him in the family circle as a most 
unaffected and good-natured individual. 
When men in the olden times dared approach 
the gods, why should the gods, nowadays, be 
inaccessible to men? I mean by gods all mor- 
tals that, through physical and moral gifts, as 
composers, poets, sculptors, painters, or as 
great artists in general, have been favored by 
God and nature. It seems to me that in this 
enumeration the singer must not be forgotten. 
What, then, is the singer’s position in the art 
world in respect of the trait I have just hinted 
at? As far as male singers are concerned, I 
can offer no opinion, as I have never instruct- 
ed any of the sterner sex, and have no precise 
knowledge of the beginnings of their career. 
In respect to my own sex, though, an experi- 
ence of forty-six years has fashioned an opin- 
ion that has sunk into the very depths of my 
being, and this I shall now disclose. I must 
set down that the singer, even when no star, 
being habitually raised by her family and 
friends, male and female, to the seventh hea- 
ven, is often spoiled, even before making her 
first appearance in public. A sort of self-ex- 
altation, frequently unconquerable, but al- 
ways to be regretted, generally 
her. 

But I will not continue in this vein, and 
will revert to my educational theme. When 
pupils begin their studies with me, they are 
usually simple, amiable, and confiding, pliable 
and abounding in good qualities. As soon as 
their talent reveals itself and society claims 
them, they toss their heads and commence 
with caprices and petty jealousies, grow over- 
sensitive, and the tear-ducts become active. 
The teacher’s troubles commence when the 
singer’s pretension awakes. The teacher feigns 
to see and hear nothing, but he feels and 
knows that a sort of revolution is preparing, a 
pronunciamento, so to say, making ready. To 
restore the balance of these young artists and 
keep them at peace until they leave the school 
is no small matter, and a man’s will is requi- 
site, at certain times, to prevent insurrection 
and preserve order. Far more pleasant is it 
to speak of the less frequent pupils that are 
better equipped, vocally, musically, and artis- 
tically, than the majority; that outstrip them, 
and look to their future with confidence. All 
my celebrated pupils belong to this class, have 
brought me satisfaction during their hours of 
study, and remain to this day faithful and 
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grateful; to these fortune has been invariably 
kind. 

Referring anew to my voice-training class, 
I must not neglect to emphasize the fact that 
I conduct it alone, unaided, accompanying 
myself, without the assistance of an accom- 
panist. I desire that my method of instruc- 
tion, the training of the different kinds of 
voices, the correction of natural defects, the 
restoration to health of diseased organs, shall 
pass as a legacy to my pupils. Time is need- 
ed to become possessed of a method, and on 
this account I am inconsolable when my pu- 
pils cut short their term of study. It may in- 
terest these young persons to know that this 
year | have made young girls sing exercises 
and vocalizzi for six or eight months before 
singing on words, and also that there are in my 
school singers that were on the stage from six 
to eight years, and left the boards to learn the 
a bc of song. Does not this imply a sad 
waste of time? 

When I studied with Garcia vocalizzi were 
never given, while at Signor Bordogeni’s, my 
master’s colleague, the most difficult exercises 
of the sort, often far beyond the powers of a 
beginner, were studied. It was there that I 
conceived the idea of composing vocalizzi, 
each of which should contain an exercise, on 
the scale, on arpeggios, the mordente, the 
trill, ete., and all in melodic form. These 
were intended to whet the desire to earry fur- 
ther the study of exercises. I believe my idea 
to have been correct, for to proceed directly 
from the seale to the singing of an air im- 
pressed me, while I was but a student myself, 
as a too great step. In my voice-training 
class the voealizzi enumerated below are stud- 
ied, according as the sort of voice and the 
capabilities of my pupils suggest: 

Opus 2, 24 vocalizzi for soprano or mezzo- 
soprano. 

Opus 3, 24 vocalizzi for soprano. 

Opus 5, 24 vocalizzi for mezzo-soprano or 
contralto. 

Opus 6, 24 vocalizzi for mezzo-soprano or 
contralto. 

Opus 7, 12 studies of style for mezzo-so- 
prano or contralto. 

Opus 32, 30 vocalizzi for mezzo-soprano. 

Opus 33, 14 vocalizzi for two voices, mezzo- 
soprano and contralto. 

Opus 10, 24 vocalizzi for deep contralto. 

Opus 4, 12 studies of style for soprano. 

Opus 11, 12 studies of style for mezzo-so- 
prano. 
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Opus 8, 18 vocalizzi for two voices, for so- 
prano and contralto. 

Opus 22, 8 vocalizzi for three voices, sopra- 
no, mezzo-soprano, and contralto. 

Op. 8, 14, 16, 18, 26—studies of agility 
for soprano with Italian words; theme and 
variations. 

Op. 24 and 25—2 Offertories and 2 Ave 
Marias, with Latin words. 

Opus 9, study of agility for mezzo-sopra- 
no; theme and variations, with Italian words. 

I will now give the first singing lesson, and 
speak as though a new pupil were before 
me: 

“You are frightened, my dear young lady! 
Don’t be alarmed; you will get on very well. 
Stand upon the platform, please, and settle 
firmly on both feet; do not hang your head, 
but keep it up naturally. Hold up your head, 
I say. You stoop too much; put your arms 
behind your back, so that the chest may be 
free. Now, take breath. No, not so! That 
was but a half-breath. You must take a deep 
breath, and not expel the breath too rapidly. 
No, that will not do. I will count. While 
taking breath I shall count ten; while hold- 
ing it, five; while slowly expelling it, ten. 
Good, very good! Now open your mouth. 
Why that grinning smile? That gives the 
voix blanche—the white voice, the tone strik- 
ing the soft palate. Open your mouth natural- 
ly; the lower jaw must be depressed, as the up- 
per jaw is motionless. Good. Now attack the 
tone by drawing together the vocal cords; 
take care that when you attack it no air 
comes forth; do not strike the tone so hard. 
That is an exaggerated coup de glotte, and 
sounds harsh. Strike the tone once again. 
That is right. Now let us study the passage 
from one register to another. Try to sing the 
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last tone of the chest register as softly as pos- 
sible, so that the transition to the middle re- 
gister be imperceptible, and do likewise in re- 
spect to the transition from the middle to the 
head register. It is not to be expected in the 
beginning that the registers be connected and 
made even, but attention must be directed to 
that end, which must eventually be attained 
through practice. Sing for me first two, 
then three, then four, then five tones. Good! 
That will be sufficient for to-day. During the 
first month do not practise at home, so that I 
may keep watch of your breathing, your at- 
tack, and your passage from register to regis- 
ter; it is impossible that, in a single lesson, 
you should comprehend the method, and 
through misdirected study you might undo all 
I have taught you. Remain here, however, 
and follow the instruction imparted to other 
pupils; you will learn much thereby, and what 
is strange to-day will become familiar, by 
listening, to-morrow. The first hour’s in- 
struction is ended. You see, my dear young 
lady, it was not so very terrible. Now then, 
cheer up and do not catch cold. Aw revoir, 
until day after to-morrow!” 

When pupils come to me in September, at 
the beginning of the school year, I give each 
of them daily a quarter of an hour’s instruc- 
tion; later on, already, in October, the rush 
of pupils is so great that I cannot accord 
them this advantage. And as I am now deal- 
ing with beginners, let me repeat a word of 
advice proferred in an earlier letter, in a gen- 
eral way: if you wish to preserve your voice, 
renounce bicycling, automobile rides, dancing, 
rowing—in brief, all exhausting physical ex- 
ercises. Between these diversions and an ac- 
quisition of the art of song you must make a 
speedy and decisive choice. 


Matte. War che 
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Julia has a garden fair 
At the edge o’ town— 

Marigolds and roses rare, 

Sweet to bind in Julia’s hair 
And upon her gown. 


Four-o’clocks and touch-me-not, 
Pride o’ prince’s feather, 

Daisies and forget-me-not, 

Wistful little bergamot— 
Growing all together. 


Sunday Julia walked with me 
When the sun was down; 
Very sweet and fair was she— 
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Heaven must have envied me 
At the edge o’ town. 


What saw I of flowers fair— 
Or cared that I should see? 
No flower in all the world so rare 
As that sweet one beside nie there, 
When Julia walked with me. 


Julia has a garden fair 
At the edge o’ town— 
Would you see the flowers rare? 
Walk not, then, with Julia there, 
When the sun is down. 
Charles Edward Thomas. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


~\ HAT picnic in the wood was 
% the beginning of a very good 
time for Mrs. Kingconstance. 
She would not have called it a 
good time; she would have 
considered the expression— 
well, not quite nice, you know. 

She was as romantic as a. schoolgirl—and 
so was Mr. Jellybond Tinney. There was 
no reason why they should not have met 
when they chose in the ordinary way; their 
doing so would have excited no comment. 
Mr. Jellybond had always been in the habit 
of dividing himself up pretty equally among 
the ladies of the neighborhood. If he were 
seen with Mrs. Kingconstance one day, he 
was seen the next with Mrs. Normanton, the 
next with some one else, and each lady was 
so satisfied with his attentions that she lived 
upon the recollection, to the exclusion of any 
other idea with regard to him until they met 
again. Consequently, so far as he was con- 
cerned, scandal slumbered and slept. His 
safety lay in the number of strings he had to 
his bow. 

But neither he nor Mrs. Kingconstance 
would have been satisfied now with anything 
ordinary in the way of reunions. There is 
no thrill like the thrill of romantic adven- 
ture, especially to a person who tastes it for 
the first time late in life after an absolutely 
conventional career; and the one experience 
Mrs. Kingeconstance had had of it had set 
up a craving for more, which it taxed all 
Mr. Jellybond Tinney’s ingenuity to satisfy. 
He would not allow her to cross the confines 
of the compromising, but kept her hovering 
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on the borders, where she delighted to be, his 
intention being to crown an honorable career 
in the county, and safely establish himself 
in everybody’s estimation by marrying her 
eventually—an intention which would have 
been frustrated by the slightest pre-nuptial 
scandal. Cadenhouse’s influence in that re- 
spect was supreme in the neighborhood. Ev- 
erybody respected the appearance of pro- 
priety and strove to preserve it, whatever 
happened. 

But Mr. Jellybond Tinney found food for 
Mrs. Kingconstance’s newly developed love of 
excitement in many innocent little games— 
into which cooking, cordial, conversation, and 
coffee came as regularly as afternoon tea into 
her ordinary life. These, indeed, were the 
staple of every entertainment, the end in 
view, whatever other intention formed the 
pretence of*an expedition. There had been 
no talk of marriage between them, no formal 
proposal, no serious love-making. A little 
dainty tic-toying was enough for the present 
—enough for Mr. Jellybond because there 
was business in his attitude towards Mrs. 
Kingconstance; and for her because the ro- 
mantic moments of later life are necessarily 
numbered. These were her last, perhaps; 
and she strove involuntarily to prolong them, 
to make the most of each in its turn without 
a thought of the next. Besides, another con- 
sideration held them in check. 

They both knew that the cooking, cordial, 
gossip, and coffee would have quite a dif- 
ferent flavor when they could be had with- 
out difficulty; and that when there were no 
more plans to be made, the aspect of all 
things would alter, and life would again 
become as insipid as exercise on a wooden 
horse. Only Mrs. Kingconstance naturally 
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felt this more than Mr. Jellybond, because 
he had more plans than matrimony in his 
mind — matrimony being to him a means 
to other ends, but to Mrs. Kingconstance an 
end in itself. And because he had other 
ideas in his mind, it was Mr. Jellybond who 
tired first of playing at romance, and deter- 
mined to come to the point. He arrived at 
this determination one morning at break- 
fast. In the afternoon he dressed for the 
part. 

When he arrived at Dane Court he found 
Mrs. Kingconstance feeling rather low. Her 
sister-in-law was ill in bed with influenza; 
Julia had gone to spend the day and night 
with Meg Normanton, and Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance proclaimed herself out of sorts. 

“No,”. said Mr. Jellybond, “you are not 
out of sorts—pardon me for contradicting 
you. You are looking splendid, which you 
would not be if you were out of sorts. Oh, 
health, health is the great beautifier! I con- 
gratulate my lady on her radiant health.” 

“ Well, there’s something the matter,” said 
Mrs. Kingconstance, beaming upon him. 

“Of course there is,” he agreed. “ You’re 
bored; that’s what you’re suffering from— 
boredom. You require distraction, and you 
must have it. Let me see. Ask me to stay to 
dinner, and let us dine together in the tent. 
I will send for my batterie, and there shall 
be a dainty dish to set before my queen, I 
promise you.” 

Mrs. Kingconstance clapped her hands 
affectedly. 

“Delightful!” she exclaimed. “But we 
ought to have a third person.” 

“Oh, the bother of the chaperon!” he 
sighed. “Well, ask somebody who can’t 
come—the vicar and Miss Spice. She had a 
dreadful toothache, and he has taken her 
to town to see the dentist. They cannot pos- 
sibly be back in time.” 

“Oh, naughty! naughty!” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance cried, with elaborate playfulness. 

“Do!” he urged. 

“Shall I?” she asked of all things, with a 
flutter of her hands, palms outward. She 
was not made to be volatile—her figure was 
much too solid for that pose; but she was 
happily unconscious of any discrepancy be- 
tween her appearance and her manner. Peo- 
ple usually are, unfortunately for observers 
with any appreciation of esthetic values. 
But in that respect Mr. Jellybond was not 
nice. When a handsome, rather stout, elder- 
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ly woman became youthful and flighty in 
his presence, all he saw was the compliment 
to himself. 

He offered her his arm and led her to the 
writing-table. She made some further pre- 
tence of hesitating, then wrote the notes, and 
asked him to ring. 

“Thomas,” she said to the footman, “ din- 
ner in the tent—for four. Tell Benson, and 
take these notes at once. Send also to the 
Swiss Cottage—” 

“T’d better go and see about that. myself,” 
Mr. Jellybond interrupted. “ What had you 
thought of for dinner? But, never mind. 
I'll go and consult with the cook. You must 
leave everything to me. Thomas, I shall 
want your help, please.” 

When they had gone, Mrs. Kingconstance 
ran up to a mirror, patted her hair with both 
hands, and smiled at herself complacently. 
Then she began to think about what she 
should wear—amber or purple. While so 
engaged, her eye happened to light on a let- 
ter which was lying unopened on her writ- 
ing-table. It had come by the morning post, 
but she had not troubled about it. 

She knew what it was—an informal sort 
of report which came periodically from 
Montacute’s tutor. She opened it now and 
glanced at it. Hitherto Montacute had al- 
ways been reported as well and doing well. 
This time she gathered that his health was 
not satisfactory, and the tutor asked if there 
were anything she would like to have done. 
Montacute’s health never had been satis- 
factory, so that did not strike her as unusual; 
and what could she have done? What did the 
man mean? As she could not imagine, she 
put the letter in her pocket, thinking she 
would consult Mr. Jellybond about it—and 
not worry. 

The tent was a new departure at Dane 
Court. It was Mr. Jellybond’s idea, and he 
had ordered it, chosen a lovely site for it in 
the grounds, and seen to its decoration him- 
self. Outside it was a mere ordinary good 
thick double-waterproof tent; but inside it 
was arranged with all the silken luxury the 
lady loved. The neighborhood had been az 
much excited about that tent as if it had been 
an item added to the progress of civilization; 
and Mrs. Kingconstance had given many de- 
lightful little parties there. During the long 
summer evenings the guests were invited to 
see the sunset. Now the attraction was the 
autumn moon. But it was the end of Sep- 
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tember, and although that particular day was 
hot, there could not be much more weather 
suitable for the tent. Mrs. Kingconstance 
sighed at the reflection. It was sad to think 
that there must be an end to such a summer. 

When at last she tripped down stairs, 
dressed for the evening in purple and black, 
and not looking thirty, she found her own 
carriage waiting at the door, and was inform- 
ed that the coachman had gone, according to 
orders, to fetch Miss Spice and Mr. Worring- 
ham, but neither of them had returned from 
town. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Kingconstance, in- 
nocently. “Well, we won’t wait.” 

She stepped into the carriage, and was 
driven to the tent. There she found all 
things ready, and all things exquisite. The 
weather, the view, the color and sheen of 
silken draperies, the easy lounges and great 
down cushions, the flowers, the tender per- 
fume of the evening air, the rose-tinted 
lamps within, the delicate lilac twilight with- 
out—all united to make the scene a dream of 
luxurious ease and beauty. Such a scene 
would have appealed to Mrs. Kingconstance’s 
pampered senses at any time, but did so just 
then especially, because of the haze of roman- 
tic feeling. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney handed her from the 
carriage. 

“Where are the other dear people?” he 
asked. 

“Still in town—just fancy,” she answered. 
inwardly priding herself on a strict adher- 
ence to the truth. “ But never mind; we’ll 
dine all the same.” 

The dinner began with a hors-d’ouevre in 
apotheosis—a morsel of delight which Mrs. 
Kingconstance would fain have repeated, but 
Mr. Jellybond would not allow her. 

“ Regret that there is not more of it is the 
attitude of mind which proves the success of 
the hors-d’oeuvre,” he said; “ but it does not 
do to repeat the pleasure. Consolation comes 
with the consommé, if it be right; if not, 
with the poisson.” 

When the servants were out of earshot, 
Mrs. Kingconstance said to him gayly: 

“Don’t you think we’re a loss to the stage? 
That last little farce, when I descended from 
the carriage, seemed to me to be most con- 
vineing.” 

“Oh, entirely convincing,” he agreed. 

The good lady’s whole nature seemed to 
have changed under the influence of her 
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recent emotional experiences. No one would 
have suspected that she was capable of any 
sort of intrigue, and here she was delighting 
in it—so long as no actual untruth was told; 
delighting in the success of petty deceits, of 
shifts and contrivances, which not so very 
long before she would have been the first to 
stigmatize as contemptible. 

She made a lovely bit of color reclining 
there on her satin cushions, with her milk- 
white skin, the brilliant carmine of her cheeks 
and lips, her glossy black hair, and her purple 
draperies. Mr. Jellybond Tinney, who had 
always admired her, found himself gazing at 
her now in surprise and curiosity. She seem- 
ed to have entered upon a new phase of 
beauty—a firmer phase. The flabbiness of 
body and mind induced by much lolling, car- 
riage exercise, high living, and profound self- 
content, had disappeared in a burst of energy 
—one of those flashes of youth which startle 
us on occasion in a friend whom we have 
never thought of as young. It is true that 
she lolled on her great down cushions now, 
but there was an alertness in her glance which 
belied her attitude. 

During dinner the conversation ran on the 
various dishes principally, a subject of the 
keenest interest. The “slight refection ” con- 
sisted of many courses that night, and Mrs. 
Kingeconstance took a morsel of each, and 
loved that morsel as she ate it; and, while 
waiting for the next course, discussed its 
merits as a morsel with more intelligence 
than she was wont to bring to the discussion 
of any other matter. Yet very little was said. 
When the senses are satisfied, the mind has 
but scant appeal. Men give themselves up 
to such moments more readily than women do, 
but these two were quite in accord. The ser- 
vants moved like shadows about them; they 
paid no heed to their presence. The twilight 
without deepened to darkness; then came the 
moon, unseen itself, but showing the hills. 
the sky, the quiet woods, in an enchanted 
haze, an ecstasy of silvery light. Thev 
watched the gathering splendor, the beauti- 
ful transformation scene, in silence—and 
were reminded of something once seen in an 
opera, the name of which they could not reco!- 
lect. But what did it matter? 

The dessert was set; the moment for the 
cordial had come. They sipped it in sol- 
emn silence. Mrs. Kingconstance would not 
have spoilt its influence for a moment by a 
word. She held her own being in suspense 
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so as to lose no movement of the liquid de- 
light as it spread insidiously, taking gradual 
possession of every nerve in her body, and 


suffusing her at the same time with a strange 
warm glow, which was succeeded by a sen- 
sation of bliss, a dreamy state, a kind of 
stupor, although full consciousness was never 
suspended. 

Whatever the potent mixture was (and 
Mr. Jellybond never would tell her), there 
was no baneful reaction after it. It played 
crescendo upon the emotions and then evapo- 
rated, leaving only a certain languor which 
yielded to strong coffee, and such a recollec- 
tion of its effect as should make it to be 
greatly desired for evermore. 

When the coffee was served, his cigarette 
lighted, and the servants had retired, Mr. 
Jellybond determined to propose. But while 
he waited he experienced a curious flood of 
recollection. His thoughts strayed to his 
first arrival in the neighborhood, his first 
meeting with Miss Spice, and to all that 
was important in their subsequent acquain- 
tance. Poor little Ally! Well, she owed him 
some happy days. He thought of his first 
visit to Mrs. Normanton, and with the recol- 
lection there came the consciousness of the 
balmy odor of pine-trees with the sun upon 
them, and of the cawing of rooks; the happy 
accompaniment to that impromptu tea which 
had been such a success. He thought of 
Fanny Sturdy, of Mrs. Japp, and of Florence 
—particularly of Florence. There came to 


him also a vision of the long evenings alone, 


those delicious evenings of ample leisure, un- 
disturbed by any ache, when he first discov- 
ered fiction, and, yielding to the wondrous 
spell, was borne into hitherto unsuspected 
realms of thought and emotion, was made 
acquainted with hitherto unsuspected varie- 
ties of mankind, with strange phases of life, 
curious complexities of character, of motives, 
of alternating moods, and endless other sub- 
tilties of being. Having seen enough in his 
own career to enable him to recognize the 
truth, the interest, and the importance of a 
good delineation, he had become a most appre- 
ciative reader. He delighted in romantic in- 
cident; but analytical work fascinated him 
even more. When the two were combined, 
he revelled. From mere dramatic scenes he 
went empty away, because he was not content 
enly to see the characters play their parts; 
he wanted also to see the working of the ma- 
chinery that moved them. 
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Certainly his uneventful life in Danehurst 
had been wonderfully rich in eccentric emo- 
tions. Talk of the joy of eventful living! 
Who that has known both would compare 
events of action with- events of feeling’ 
Simple living and complex feeling— 
that is bliss. And could he improve upon 
the experiences of his later life by any 
change? The question rose involuntarily. 
He had thought his mind fully made up; 
but— He looked at Mrs. Kingconstance. Half 
turned from the table, she reclined upon her 
pillows. One arm rested upon the back of 
the couch. She seemed to have sunk into 
apathy, and was looking as beautiful and as 
stupid as an odalisque. 

Should he propose ¢ 

His eyes searched the floor as if for an 
answer; and in their search they lighted 
upon a letter. He picked it up. 

“My lady has dropped a letter,” he said, 
holding it out. 

She looked at it languidly. 

“Tt is probably the one I had to-day about 
Montacute,” she remarked. “I brought it 
down to show you. I wish you would read 
it; I didn’t half take it in.” 

She spoke indifferentiy, but was vexed 


at the interruption which was spoiling her 
mood. 


Mr. Jellybond Tinney adjusted his gold- 
rimmed pince-nez, read the letter with the 
careful attention of a business man, replaced 
it in its envelope, and looked at Mrs. Kine- 
constance with pursed-up lips. 

“Well?” she demanded. 

“What do you think of doing?” he asked. 

“Doing?” she echoed, vaguely. 

“Yes,” he replied. “The boy is ill, evi- 
dently—at least that is what I gather. They 
are anxious about him, but do not wish to 
alarm you.” 

“Let me see the letter again?” she said, 
somewhat impatiently. 

When she had read it, 
inquiringly at Mr. Jellybond. 

“What do you suggest?” she asked. 

“T think some one should go and see how 
he is exactly. It may be nothing; it may be 
serious.” 

Mrs. Kingconstance was silent. There was 
no lack of kindliness in Mr. Jellybond Tin- 
ney, and her hesitation caused him an uncom- 
fortable qualm. When birds want to build 
a new nest, they drive their old brood away. 


she looked 
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Mrs. Kingconstance was in somewhat the 
same mood, and she was inclined to resent 
any attempt to make her anxious about the 
children. 

“Would you trust me to go?” Mr. Jelly- 
bond Tinney ventured after a pause. 

She considered. What should she do with 
herself while he was away ? 

“Is there really any need for any one to 
go?” she asked. “I can write, you know.” 

“T think it would be better for some one 
to go,” he answered, decidedly. “Tl go to- 
morrow.” 

“Oh dear!” Mrs. Kingeconstance exclaim- 
ed, “ why will people get ill? This has quite 
spoiled our evening.” 

“Poor dear lady!” he said. 

An acute person would have perceived that 
his sympathy was perfunctory. Mrs. King- 
constance accepted it as serious, and was mol- 
lified. ‘ 

“ Don’t go to-morrow, at all events, please,” 
she pleaded, after a little reflection. “ Let 
me write first and see what they say. And 
I should like to consult Mr. Worringham. 
I will send for him when they answer my let- 
ter, and for you too, if you will be so good 
as to come.” 

Mr. Jellybond gave her a curious look. He 
did not appreciate the fact that it was on 
his account that the maternal instinct was 
- at fault for once. At the moment he liked 
her less than any of his ladies, and the idea 
of proposing that night melted from his 
mind. 

“As you wish,” he said, coldly. “ Your 
mother’s heart should be the best guide at 
such a time.” 

“Oh yes,” said Mrs. Kingconstance, tak- 
ing him literally, as usual. “ You can trust 
a mother’s intuition.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


T was some days before Mrs. Kingcon- 
| stance summoned Mr. Jellybond Tinney 

to consult with Mr. Worringham about 
Montacute’s health. Miss Kingconstance, 
convalescent from influenza, was present at 
the interview, lying on a sofa, in a state of 
suppressed irritation. She had been very 
queer for some time. 

“T want to ask you,” Mrs. Kingconstance 
began, addressing Mr. Worringham. “I am 
anxious about Montacute—his health, you 
know. I had rather an alarming letter the 
other day; but you know he has never been 
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strong; so 1 wrote again for more informa- 
tion, and this is the reply. I wish you would 
read it, and tell me what you think. It is 
all so vague, you see.” 

She watched Mr. Worringham while he 
read, and when he had finished she re- 
peated : 

“It is all so vague, you see. It is delight- 
ful to have the children at home, of course ” 
(as she spoke, she distinctly perceived that, 
with their sharp eyes about, there could be 
no more romantic philanderings with Mr. 
Jellybond Tinney), “ but a mother must think 
more of what is good for her children than 
of what is agreeable to herself. Now Cute 
has improved very much since he left home. 
He is inches taller and much more manly— 
isn’t he, Mr. Jellybond? You noticed a great 
difference last holidays. And he enjoys his 
life; so I would not like to do anything to 
unsettle him—unless, of course, you con- 
sider it absolutely necessary. Boys at school 
are so very easily unsettled, although, of 
course, Montacute is not at school exactly— 
only with a tutor, you know; but it amounts 
to the same thing, because there are other 
boys. What do you think, Mr. Worringham ?” 

“ Essentially,” he said. “ Yes, essentially.” 

Mrs. Kingconstance looked at him inquir- 
ingly. 

“Tt amounts to the same thing, you know,” 
he explained. 

“That doesn’t get us much further,” Miss 
Kingconstance snapped. 

“Tt was about unsettling him, I was think- 
ing,” Mrs. Kingconstance hastily put in, 
anxious to prevent a breach of the peace. 
“TI am afraid to be too precipitate.” 

“ Naturally,” said Mr. Worringham. 
is a mistake to be too precipitate.” 

“Boys at school are so very easily unset- 
tled,” she suggested. 

“That’s it, dear lady—yes,” he agreed, 
“that’s it exactly. Why, when I was at school 
I experienced that more than once myself. 
On one occasion, in particular—how well I 
remember it!—my mother wrote to tell me 
she was going to send me a hamper, and— 
would you believe it?—I could do nothing 
after I heard of that hamper but wonder what 
would be in it. I never learned a lesson that 
week—I didn’t, indeed. It interfered with 
my prayers even. When I tried to learn the 
multiplication table it looked like a row of 
good things which resolved themselves into 
a sum to be divided by eight—exactly the 
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number of boys in my dormitory. And I 
was so full of ideas on the subject that when 
my master asked me one morning which were 
the vowels, instead of answering, ‘ A, e, i, 0, 
u, and sometimes w and y,’ I said, ‘ Goose, tur- 
key, tongue, jam, and cake, and sometimes 
fruit and wine.’ I did, indeed. The master 
said, ‘ Impertinence,’ and thrashed me for it. 
But it wasn’t impertinence, you know. It 
just showed what I was thinking about, don’t 
you know—that was all. But how one’s ideas 
do change, to be sure! Why, the prospect of 
a hamper nowadays would not distract me for 
a moment. So you see, dear lady—” 

But here the good gentleman was obliged 
to pause. That last little stream of reflec- 
tion dashing into the steadier current of his 
reminiscences had put him out. He made 
an effort to find the point which he had in- 
tended the anecdote to illustrate, but failed, 
and could only beam round on them all plea- 
santly by way of conclusion. 

Miss Kingeconstance looked up at the ceil- 
ing with an exclamation of impatience. Mrs. 
Kingeonstance took her own view of the mat- 
ter. 

“Then you agree with me that I would bet- 
ter not do anything to unsettle him?” she 
said. 

“Oh, quite,” he replied. 

“ But the question is,” said Mr. Jellybond 
Tinney, speaking for the first time, “ what 
are you going to do?” 

Miss Kingconstance lowered her eyes and 
looked at him shrewdly. 

“Oh, well, I thought—” Mrs. Kingcon- 
stance began. “Cute is very studious, you 
know. It is more than probable he has over- 
worked himself; in which case rest and a lit- 
tle change—to the sea-side, perhaps, for a 
week or two—” 

“Rest and a little fiddlestick!” said Miss 
Kingeonstance. “ Bring him home at once, 
and have the best advice that can be got for 
him. Cute’s health is not a thing to be trifled 
with.” 

“T am entirely of your opinion,” said Mr. 
Jellybond. 

“For once!” she said. 

He rested his chin on the top of his walk- 
ing-stick, and perused the carpet. 

“Oh dear!” said Mrs. Kingconstance. 
“ Please don’t quarrel when I am in such a 
difficulty.” 

“There is no difficulty,” Miss Kingcon- 
stance replied. “ Montacute is ill and must 
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be brought home at once. I am ill, so I can’t 
go and fetch him. You are not a woman 
of action. We must rely on Mr. Jellybond.” 

“Mr. Jellybond is to be relied upon,” he 
answered for himself. ,.“ He has made his 
arrangements and is ready to depart by the 
first train in the morning.” 


“But we've not discussed the matter at 
all,” said Mrs. Kingeonstance, peevishly. 
“ You are going too fast, you two. Mr. Wor- 


ringham, what do you think?” 

She spoke so sharply that the old vicar sat 
up. 

“ |[—er—think so, too,” he said. 

“ You think they’re going too fast ?” 

“ Er—no, on this oceasion I think the fast- 
er the better.” 

Mrs. Kingeconstance yielded with an ill 
grace. Mr. Jellybond was the last to go. 
She wished him to spend the evening with 
her, but he firmly refused. 

“An important matter requires my atten- 
tion in another direction,” he said. “ A duty, 
you may be sure—or I could not resist the 
temptation.” 

Mrs. Kingeonstance smiled, but there was 
a chill at her heart. She felt instinctively 
that the first note of change had struck, and 
found herself full of vague apprehension. 

“T should like to go to Thorne Lodge,” she 
whispered. 

“That is where I am going,” he answered, 
looking into her eyes significantly. 

“Then I am content to let you go,” she said, 
holding out both hands to him. 

He raised them to his lips, held them an 
instant, gently restored them to her, and was 
gone. 

It was a most effective exit. Mrs. King- 
constance stood still for some seconds listen- 
ing to his receding footsteps; then she clasped 
her hands to her heart, sighed, glanced at 
herself in a mirror, and went off to dress for 
dinner. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney went his way full of 
thought. He felt no chill of apprehension, 
such as Mrs. Kingconstance suffered, never- 
theless he was not quite himself. 

The moon shone brightly down upon him 
as he emerged from the avenue. He crossed 
the high-road and climbed the hill, making 
direct for Thorne Lodge by the shortest cut. 

About Thorne Lodge all was orderly. From 
one chimney at the end of the house the 
smoke curled upward. 

Mr. Jellybond Tinney walked in. 
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“Good mother,” he said. 
“T know’d you’d come,’ 

tion. “Tl light up now.” 

“The prophetic spirit has not played you 
false,” he said. “ But you might have light- 
ed up a little sooner. It feels eerie with all 
this oak about.” 

“ Drop it, Tinney,” 
here.” 

She put the lamp on the table, sat down, 
and began to shuffle a pack of cards in a busi- 
nesslike way. 

He took the seat opposite to her. 

“ev you popped the question yet?” she 
demanded, abruptly. 

“The time has not yet come,’ 
slowly, in answer to her question. 

“T thought it might be that,” he mut- 
tered, as she laid out the cards in rows before 
her and proceeded to study the combinations, 
“ for there’s a Change coming,” she read from 
the cards, touching three or four with the 
points of her fingers as she made each sepa- 
rate announcement—“ there’s a Change com- 
ing which You—here—are to Bring About; 
and it will be a Change for the Better—see? 
—or I’m much mistaken. But there’s Trouble, 
too—Interference it looks like—and there’s 
Sickness—it’s at a Distance, though, and 
it’s this Fair Man; but whether it’s a distance 
of Time or of Place I can’t make out. Here, 
shuffle and cut, and we’ll try for Distance.” 

“ No need,” he said, pushing the cards away 
from him. “I know all about it. The boy 
is ill, and I’m going to fetch him home.” 

The woman seized the cards excitedly. 

“ He’s going to die,” she said, showing the 


’ was her saluta- 


she said. “ No fooling 


>] 


he said, 
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ace of spades wrong side up; “and if he 
dies—” 

He gathered up the cards and shuffled them 
meditatively. 

“ Well, there’s one thing you may be sure 
of,” he said, after a pause, “ and that is that 
nothing will happen to him if I can help it. 
I’m not a model, I know, but I recognize that 
there’s right and there’s wrong, there’s good 
and there’s evil, there’s crooked and there’s 
straight; and I mean to go straight. I may 
be a weak fool, but that’s my idea.” 

“So you’ve always professed,” she said, 
significantly. 

“ Yes,” he rejoined; “and when I lived up 
to it I did well for myself. It’s when I fall 
away from that idea that I make mistakes.” 

“The game is in your own hands,” she an- 
nounced, with a grim smile. 

“Tt always has been,” he interjected. 

His eyes followed her fingers as they coupled 
the cards and separated them into groups. 

“You can’t help it, Tinney,” she said, at 
last, a ring of compassion in her usually 
hard voice. “What’s on the cards is not 
of your putting. Man is not mightier than 
fate. That boy’s death lies at your door.” 

“Tt shall not lie at my door, so help me!” 
the big man swore. “A man may master his 
fate when he knows what to fear. I'll do my 
duty by the boy. I’ve said it, once for all.” 

He threw himself back in his chair as he 
spoke. All his blandness and largeness and 
air of deliberation had gone out. One might 


have mistaken him for his own brother in 
a state of distress. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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HE house gowns that are always pic- 
turesque are this year more than ever 
attractive, and while many of them con- 


sist entirely of loose flowing draperies that 
are almost too loose and flowing for a tea 


gown, and are more on the 
wrapper order, there are 
some exquisite designs 
with a waist and skirt ef- 
fect, although in reality 
all made in one piece. A 
gown of this description 
in a light gray panne vel- 
vet with embroidered 
white polka dots is trim- 
med at the sides with 
bands of white lace inser- 
tion. At the sides of the 
front breadth appear re- 
vers of lace, narrow at the 
belt and quite wide at the 
foot of the skirt. The 
waist is made with an ex- 
aggeratedly long point in 
front, a vest of the ma- 
terial that fits smoothly 
across the bust and blouses 
at the waist. There is also 
a narrow square yoke of 
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gowns this year made in an exaggeratedly 
severe style, and that also are intended for 
house wear, or for reception or theatre wear. 
The satin-faced cloths are used for them, 
and silks and satins as well. 


One style has a 
long plain skirt with train, 
and at the top a curved 
yoke. Below the yoke at 
the sides are a number of 
very narrow tucks that are 
stitched down. The waist is 
extremely odd,a row of these 
narrow stitched tucks at 
the top showing just be- 
low a yoke that extends 
down over the top of the 
sleeves, and is made of bias 
tucks of white taffeta. The 
waist is finished in front 
with a box-pleat, and is cut 
away in bolero shape at the 
sides to show tucked white 
taffeta again. A narrow 
belt of black velvet with 
gold embroidery and bands 
of same embroidery on the 

yoke and cuffs are 
only other 
trimming on the 





tucked white satin. Lace gown. This is a 
pieces broaden out over model that can be 
the - shoulders to form used to good ad- 
epaulettes. The sleeves vantage for a 
are of elbow length in | ‘mourning gown 
shaw] shape, and fall away with crépe where 
from the arm to show taffeta is seen, and 
shirred under-sleeves of SHE ees with dull jet or 
white chiffon. At the S. folds of mourning 





back is a Watteau pleat. © 
The belt is narrow, fasten- 
ed in front in one loop 
with long ends that are 
finished with narrow gold fringe. The model 
might be copied in cashmere or crepon. 

In curious contrast to the graceful flowing 
draperies of the tea gown, there are some 


silk in place of 
the gold-embroid- 
ered velvet. 
Cashmeres, and 
the new materials that are sold under va- 
rious names, but have quite the same appear- 
ance, are very popular this season for 
the smart little half-way gowns which every 


Ciors niovse with Rassian-embroidered collar and 
bands. 

















woman who is 
well dressed in- 
dulges in. The dif- 
ferent shades of 
coloring in these 
soft cloths are most 
attractive, and 
while the gowns 
must needs be made 
up very’ simply, 
there is an air of 
individuality about 
them that makes 
them quite the pret- 
tiest gowns in any 
outfit. A gown of 
this description has 
the upper part of 
the skirt close-fit- 
ting, with the lower 
part in fan-shaped 
pleats that are let 
in at regular inter 
vals, and held in 
place by lines of 
fancy braid, gold or 
silver or the color 
of the material. 
The waist is half- 
fitting, with the 
same lines of pleats 
and the same style 
of braid to hold the 
pleats in place, but 
a charmingly novel 
effect is given by 
the pointed fronts 
that are almost like 
revers, fastening 
like a_ waistcoat, 
with two jewelled 
buttons, and hang- 
ing over the waist. 
The revers are 
outlined with gold 
embroidery, and be- 
low them shows a 
ruffle of lace, while 
they are opened 
wide enough to 
show a front and 
collar of tucked 
white satin with 
the tucks on the 
bias, and lozenge- 
shaped medallions 
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Eorv o.oru gown with trimming of gold braid; waistcoat and revers of white satin, gold 
embroidered ; chemisette of tucked satin and ecru lace 
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FAWN-OOLORED OLOTH GowN With bodice and yoke of tucked white taffeta; gold-embroidered bands 
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GRAY PANNE VELVET TEA GOWN with bands of white lace; yoke and under-sleeves of tucked white satin. 
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Brown MIXED onEVIOT Gown with trimmings of plain tan cloth 
under straps of the cheviot. 








Hat OF DRAPKD ORIMSON VELVET with black 
feather aud steel buckle. 


of Cluny lace. A narrow black vel- 
vet belt finishes the waist, and is 
the touch of dark color in the en- 
tire costume. This model has been 
chosen for light gray, light tan, a 
queer shade of old-rose, and a white 
cloth. It is not so effective made up 
in the dark colors as in the light, 
but still is very charming. 

Figured materials are equally 
fashionable with the plain ones this 
season, but the idea apparently is to 
have, when possible, costumes of 
both. The plain gowns with their 
more simple lines are no less pretty 
than the figured ones, although they 
are not worn for the same occasion. 
A smart gown of figured material has 
the skirt slashed in square points 
to show a band of plain cloth on the 
under-skirt. There is a deep yoke to 
the skirt of the plain material, over 
which are lines or straps of the fig- 
ured. The bolero jacket is quite 
short, and shows a plain waist over 
which are the same straps as on the 
skirt; in fact, the idea seems to be 
to have these lines meet, only sepa- 
rated by the narrow belt. There are 
wide pointed revers of the plain ma- 
terial, with a narrow line of stitch- 
ing, while around the wrists are let- 
in pieces of the plain. This is a 
smart gown, and looks particularly 
well made in blue and brown—a fig- 
ured brown with a plain blue—or in 
two shades of green. But it is not 
an easy model to copy. For a young 
girl a simple and smart gown that is 
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SHIRREP ROSE-TAFFETA HAT with 
edge and scarf of deep rose velvet; 
velvet roses. 


made of a figured blue ma- 
terial trimmed with plain 
blue is a very novel design, 
the originality being depend- 
ent upon the way in which 
the plain blue is used on both 
waist and skirt. There is a 
velvet belt fastened with a 
buckle, but this is slipped in- 
side the trimming so that the 
lines of the skirt and waist 
shall not be broken. The 
same model has been copied 
in silk and velvet, and is ex- 
ceedingly smart and very 
much more effective than in 
the less expensive materials 
for which it was originally 
designed. 

Schoolgirls are allowed 
more liberty in their frocks 
this season, although many 
mothers still prefer the more 
simple styles. The checked 
and plaid materials trimmed 
with a bright braid look 
youthful and girlish, and al- 
though the designs may be 
very much the same as those 
used for older women, they 
can be made quite simply, 
while the bright braid, red and black, for in- 
stance, or the gilt and black, is thoroughly 
girlish. The fashion now, while guimpes are 
not used for girls of over twelve years of age, 
is the yoke trimmings, which really are much 
the same, and are quite appropriate. A frock 
of checked cheviot in brown and white, with 
the trimmings of bright braid, a round cord 
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BLUK MIXED WOOLLEN Gown trimmed with shaped bands of navy-blue cloth. 


of brown with red and a touch of gilt, makes 
a particularly attractive costume. 

The combination, already mentioned, of 
checked or mixed woollen goods with plain 
cloth is much used for school frocks for 
girls. Cloth used for yokes, collars and cuffs, 
and other trimming, is quite practical, being 
inexpensive and easily cleaned. 
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HAT FORMED OF VELVET ROSE LEAVES, 
with ecarf of rose velvet, 


some are long—in fact, they 
follow closely the styles that 
are brought forward for the 
cloth coats. One of the most 
sensible and practical fash- 
ions is a jacket that is not 
quite three-quarter length, 
that extends well below the 
waist, fits at the sides and 
back, is double-breasted, with 
a straight front, and has to be 
worn with a cape collar of 
some other fur. “ Has to be 
worn” is rather a sweeping 
statement, for in reality the 
jacket should be finished so 
that it can be worn with or 
without any additional collar. 
This style of coat is fastened 
with either fancy buttons or 
tiny animal heads. 

For elderly women one of 








Seat-skin care for elderly woman; collar and bow of otter. 


FUR COATS AND CLOAKS 


HUS early in the autumn the question 
T of furs does not possess vital interest 

to the world at large, but it is quite as 
necessary +o consider the furs which are to be 
fashionable through the winter as to spend 
time in choosing street gowns and ball gowns. 
Fur jackets will be in fashion again and in 
many new designs. Some are 


very short, 


the novelties of the season is 
the cape of seal-skin or Per- 
sian lamb in the shape of a 
circular so long that it extends below the 
waist, and full enough to hang in graceful 
folds. This is only attained by a very care- 
ful fitting over the shoulders. The collar is 
faced inside with a different kind of fur, and 
at the throat is a bow with long ends of fur, 
the ends trimmed with tails. This fur bow is 
tied exactly as a piece of ribbon would be, and 
is really very soft and pretty. It should not 
be lined, for that would make it too clumsy, 




















FUR COATS 


AND CLOAKS 








WALKING-HAT OF BFIGE 
with gold 


VELVET 
buckle and long brown 
feathers 


and often even un- 
lined it is unwieldy, and a 
bow of velvet or velvet rib- 
bon is substituted. A more 


very 


elaborate cape is one that 
ean be used as a wrap for 
the evening as well as for 
the daytime. It is a most 
costly garment, for the ori- 
ginal design calls for the 


richest sable. The capuchin 
hood of velvet, heavily em- 
broidered with gold and 
lined with the sable, finished 
in front with the two sable 
heads and with a high flar- 
ing collar faced with sable, 
has before this year 
been used on fur. It is 
original and most effective, 
and is sure to be extremely 
popular, for to most faces 
the velvet and the gold will 
be particularly becoming, 
with the fur facing to the collar to soften any 
hard lines of the velvet. This style of cloak is 
lined throughout with white satin or brocade. 

Golf costumes are still being made up for 
wear during the autumn, and show new and 
varied points of interest. A most charming 
gown of serge or heavy cloth is trimmed with 
bands of red cloth stitched with white. There 


never 














CoaT OF SKALSKIN AND SABLE With cape and bands of sable. 


is a short bolero jacket with a flat inside 
waistcoat of the red stitched with white. On 
the jacket itself are lines of the stitching and 
small fancy buttons with narrow loops of 
braid. The jacket of this costume, while it is 
shown as one of the new designs for a golf 
coat, is well suited to use as a model for a 
street gown. 
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CLoak oF 8auLB With yoke and hood of gold-embroidered velvet edged with sable. 
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GOLF COSTUME OF DARK GRAY o1orn with bands of red cloth stitched with white; white tucked 
flannel waist. 
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THE SECRET OF THE STRAIGHT FRONT 




















WHITE ACCORDION-PLEATED MOUSSELINE EVENING GOWN With diamonds of black lace 
set in; yoke and sleeves of unlined spangled lace; half-diamonds at foot of skirt, the 
black lace also accordion pleated ; lining of lilac satin; broad bodice belt draped in 
folds around the figure, and fastened at left side with jewelled buttons. 


HERE is great dan- 

ger of exaggerating 

what are called the 
straizht-front effects in 
dressing, and it is even now 
sometimes laughable to see 
the ill-directed efforts 
made to secure them by 
young girls who look as 
though they were going to 
tumble forward. Their 
belts and shirt-waists are 
not only dragged down in 
front, but the body itself 
is tipped in an awkward 
fashion. 

Now the whole secret of 
the straight front lies in 
a fact which the world is 
just beginning to accept— 
that no human body dis- 
torted out of shape is 
beautiful, and that tiny 
waists and tightly com- 
pressed ribs have no more 
right to be pronounced ex- 
cellent than the dwarfed 
feet of our Celestial sisters 
of the almond eyes. 

The chest of the normal 
woman should be thrown 
out, because that means 
that the lungs have been 
given free play. The 
shoulders should be thrown 
back, and for the same 
reason. The spinal column 
should never lose its up- 
right position, because 
with the spinal column 
once tipped, all the inter- 
nal organs are thrown out 
of gear. 

To stand straight, how- 
ever, throwing out the 
chest and giving the spinal 
column its proper angle, is 
a physical impossibility 
when the belt is too tight. 
There are, of course, many 
women who lace and who 
still throw out their chests 
and keep their spinal col- 
umns in proper position, 
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BLUE WOOLLEN STREET Gown with bands and revers of 
white and gold. 


but these are the women whose abdomens 
have been small, and the tightening of whose 
belts, happily for them, has always fallen 
just below the solar plexus, leaving the body 
above the belt-line free. 

Every one knows that a portly woman who 
wears tight old-fashioned corsets always bends 
her spinal column in at the waist and at the 
shoulders, that she tips her chin up and 
crooks her neck, and so gets a lump on the 
back of it. All this is because her abdomen 
is too large to be held inside the tightened 
belt or the corset steels, so that she is unable 
to hold her chest up in its proper place. Any 
one without strong abdominal muscles can 
prove the truth of this for herself by trying 
an experiment when undressed. Put a tight 
belt round the waist so that it presses on 
the upper part of the abdomen. One wants 
to bend over to relieve the strain. Put a 
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bandage or something that lifts the abdomen 
from below, and see how instinctively one 
straightens the shoulders and throws out the 
chest. The spinal column is then erect. 

Doctors, teachers of physical culture, and 
instructors in hygiene have all attacked the 
corset, thinking it to blame for certain bad 
results. Some persons have abandoned cor- 
sets altogether, but no one who has grown 
stout without them has been able to hold the 
weight of the abdomen and keep the body in 
proper position—at least no one who has at- 
tempted to wear the modern dress. 

The value of the straight-front corset, a 
corset which has been evolved through many 
mistakes and out of many endeavors, lies in 
the fact that the abdomen is supported and 
all the body above the waist-line is left free 
and unrestrained. The corset touches no- 
thing in front above the waist-line. All the 
tightening is done about the abdomen, where 





Prunr or‘pon Gown with front panel aud under-sleeves of 
black panne velvet, 
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pressure, well applied, is benefi- 
cial, acting, as has just been 
stated, quite in the nature of a 
support. Thus the lungs are left 
free and the spinal column erect, 
nothing interfering with the nor- 
mal action of the body. 

Much care must be exercised in 
putting one of these corsets on. 
The laces should always be untied 
and loosened, and never left fast- 
ened from one time to another. 
After the corset has been hooked, 
and the garters fastened to the 
stockings in front, the corset 
should be well pulled down. 
Some skill and force are required 
for this, the idea being to fit the 
corset about the hips. Then the 
hands should be put in between 
the corset and the body, and the 
abdomen lifted into position, as 
though the corset were playing 
the part of a bandage. After this 
at the tightening should begin, but 
el - always about the abdomen, the 

ai tightening above 


“FZ b; qd ot 7 the belt only 
Gio Uire, pr serving to bring 
the corset into 
position, not to 


Reorrrion cown of black and gray cloth; skirt braided with black and gold soutache; cramp the figure 
over-ekirt of gray braided with gold. in the least. 
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TRIANON MATINEE 
ESIGNED for India silks, veilings, or 
cashmeres, the Trianon matinée pat- 
tern is one that may be made up most 
charmingly in delicate summer fabrics, com- 
bined with fluffy laces and batiste collar ef- 
fects. For this reason it may be purchased 
now with the feeling of assurance that it will 
prove as admirable for later service. The 
model from which the new pattern is made is 
of Parisian origin. It 
made in mauve veiling lined 
with cream silk, and was 
trimmed with lace bands. A 
wide batiste collar and a bow of 
panne velvet, at the meeting of 
the points of the 
latter, completed 
the pretty garment. 
The price of the 
pattern of this ex- 
elusive design in 
any of the five 
available sizes is 35 
cents. The pattern 
consists of one-half 
of the back yoke 
and one-half of the 
front of same; one- 


half of back of 


was 


skirt; one front 
portion of same; 
one-half of flat 


band bordering for 
yoke; one-half of 
collar; one sleeve, and band for 
edge of same. 

The picturesque collar is car- 
ried upward in the centre of 
the back, much after the man- 
ner shown in the front view, 
but as the back of the garment 
rises to the nape of the neck of 
the wearer, the point is more acute than that 
seen in the front view. The Empire yoke ef- 
fect is carried around the back in slightly 
curving effect. The skirt is to be gathered 


TRIANON 


MATINEE, 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 337. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


according to the notches and set into the 
yoke to meet the corresponding notches. The 
sleeves are full at the armhole, to provide the 
picturesque flow at the lower edge. 
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CHILD’S BLOUSE DRESS. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 336. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


Incrustations of lace, preferably Cluny, 
Maltese, or Renaissance, will form the richest 
of all garnitures for this matinée, and where 
the garment is to form part of a trousseau, 
or is reserved for visiting purposes, this should 
be the trimming selected; but the yoke-border- 
ing band that will be found in the pattern 
will serve as a handsome model for plain 
stitched bands of satin or as a guide for the 
shaping of ribbon to be used at this point. 
A dainty idea that pleases at present is to or- 
nament veiling matinées with flat ribbon 
bands that are laid over thin sheets of cotton 
batting upon which the favorite sachet pow- 
der has been lightly sprinkled. 

If made of veiling, albatross cloth, or 
other semi-transparent fabric, the garment 
should be lined with glacé silk of pale but 
pronounced shade. Where desired the collar 
may be made adjustable, and from time to 


time variety may be gained by wearing with it 
a fichu of lace or silk mull collarette. A num- 
ber of light-weight and almost transparent 
silks now on the market are desirable for lin- 
ing such matinées. Some are twilled, and sug- 
gest a thin surah, while others have a texture 
resembling marcelline, but are more pliable. 

To make the matinée of veiling and silk for 
a person of medium size will require 314 
yards of the first-named fabric and 6 yards of 
silk 21 inches wide, together with 34 yard of 
batiste or of silk mull for the collar. As a 
tea jacket in dark silks, worn with introduced 
“ grandma ” sleeves of gauze, net, or of Chan- 
tilly, the effect would be fashionable and pic- 
turesque in the extreme. 


HE tendency of many late dresses for chil- 
dren is toward a low-girdled, half-blouse 
or jerkin effect, the dress being in one piece 





BACK VIEW OF NO. 336. 
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when finished, and worn 
with loose sash or finished 
with a wide embroidered 
belt that is placed two inch- 
es or more below the nor- 
mal belt-line. Child’s cos- 
tume No. 336 is modelled 
upon these late ideas. The 
pattern, sold in complete 
form only, consists of one- 
half of skirt, one-half of 
long foundation waist, and 
one-half of front, two back 
portions of outer waist 
(right and left), one com- 
plete two - piece sleeve with 
added cuff, one inch wide 
belt, and one-half of shoul- 
der and of standing collars. 
The front of the dress is 
made with a centre box- 
pleat, flanked on each side 
by a single side pleat. The 
back of the garment is fin- 
ished with a single centre 
box - pleat, under which the 
fastening occurs. The wide 
shoulder collar opens down 
the centre of the back, and 
is seamed over the shoulder 
where the fitting oceurs. 
The waist and skirt portions 
may be joined in any of the 
several ways. They may 
come together with a piping inserted, may be 
whipped together, or set into a lined band cut 
after the form included in pattern. 

If the sash is to be 
fringed, 1 yard of 
plaid silk (divided 
lengthwise and joined 
in the centre) will be 
ample for a little girl 
of ten years. If it is 
to be made with plain 
or hem - stitched ends, 
14% vards will be re- 
quired, with an addi- 
tional 34 of a yard for 
the collar. 

To make the gar- 

BACK VIEW NO. 338. ment for a girl of ten 

years, 314 yards of 
cashmere, cheviot, or other 44-inch material 
will be required, 44 yard less for each small- 
er size. 








CONVALESCENT’S BREAKFAST SACQUE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 338. 
See regular advertisement in back pages. 


LITTLE garment that suggests much 
comfort and is extremely dainty for con- 
valescents’ use is that illustrated under the 
above title. The garment is formed somewhat 
after the plan of the English smock, and is 
to be slipped over the night-dress. It may be 
variously changed to suit the purposes of 
well persons. For use at home theatricals 
the garment will lend itself to the improvised 
gypsy gown or a fisher-girl costume, if worn 
with a kerchief or fancy bolero. The idea is 
also an excellent one for studio purposes. 
The opening of the back is hemmed simply 
and buttoned down half its length. The pat- 
tern consists of one-half of front, one-half of 
back, one neck-band, and one complete sleeve. 
To make this breakfast sacque for a per- 
son of medium size will require 24% yards of 
cambrie or nainsook 36 inches wide. The 
cost of the pattern (which may be obtained in 
any of three sizes only, viz., 32, 36, and 40 
inches bust measure) is 20 cents. 
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OCTOBER FLOWER TALK 


BY EBEN E. 


HEN the plants which have 
been kept out-of-doors during 
the summer are brought into 
the house, it will be necessary, 
in the majority of cases, and 
advisable in all, to give them 
careful attention with a view to getting rid 
of any insects which may have established 
themselves on them. The temperature of the 
house will encourage these insects to breed 
with great rapidity, and they will soon cover 
the plants unless great care is taken to pre- 
vent it. It is, therefore, well to go over each 
plant and make reasonably sure that it 
is entirely free from its enemies before it is 
taken in-doors. By doing this, one can save 
herself a great deal of trouble which is sure 
to come if this is not done now, and well done. 

There are several methods by which plants 
can be made clean and free from all insects. 
One is that of fumigation. This has the 
merit of being thorough in its effect, if prop- 
erly done, and it is not a difficult thing to do. 
One needs an old barrel or box to put over the 
plant while taking its smoke-bath, and an 
iron kettle to contain coals. The barrel or box 
should be elevated far enough from the 
ground to admit the kettle beneath it. The 
plant to be fumigated should stand on a stool 
or something of the kind which will lift it 
well above the heat sent out from the coals in 
the kettle, though this is seldom intense 
enough to do serious damage. When ready 
for operation, place the plant on its stool or 
other support, invert over it the barrel or box 
to be used to confine the smoke about it, and 
then scatter dampened tobacco or refuse and 
stems from a cigar factory over the coals in 
the kettle. Dampening the tobacco will cause 
it to burn slowly, and it will give off a dense 
smoke which will have a much more satis- 
factory effect on the insects against which you 
are fighting than the thin, dry smoke given 
off from tobacco which has not been dampen- 
ed. The smoke will rise, and remain in the 
upper part of the barrel about the branches 
of the plant, therefore it will not be neces- 
sary to make the opening at the bottom tight, 
after beginning the fumigating process. Al- 
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low the plant to remain in its bath for about 
five minutes. Then remove the kettle, and 
uncover the plant. Give it a good jarring to 
loosen the hold of such insects as may not be 
dead, but stupefied by the smoke. After 
which shower the plant well with clear water. 
If one has a good many plants it is well to 
fit up a good-sized fumigating box, thus mak- 
ing it possible to attend to several plants at 
the same time. Fumigation is a very satis- 
factory process, as the smoke which kills or 
sickens the insects is sure to reach every part 
of the plant. This cannot always be said of 
showering with an insecticide, unless one has 
a syringe or force-pump with which to apply 
the infusion. Fumigating, when done in- 
doors, is very disagreeable, as the smoke often 
nauseates one, and it penetrates to all parts 
of the house, and leaves its stale odor cling- 
ing for days to everything with which it comes 
in contact. But when done out-of-doors these 
objections are not to be urged against it. 

Some prefer to make an infusion of to- 
bacco, and dip their plants in it. This an- 
swers the purpose well if they are dipped re- 
peatedly. But one dipping seldom brings 
about the result aimed at. On this account 
I put less reliance on it than on fumigation. 
However, if one is careful to dip her plants 
several times, letting the entire mass remain 
submerged two or three minutes at a time, 
she can generally rid them of their enemies. 
In preparing a bath of this kind, the tobacco 
should be steeped until the water in which it 
is contained has the color of weak tea. 

Personally, I prefer a bath made by dis- 
solving fir-tree-oil soap in water. Use about 
two ounces of the soap to two gallons of water. 
Dissolve it by boiling. To apply this, I should 
lay the plants down on their sides, and throw 
the infusion up among their branches forcibly 
with a syringe or force-pump capable of giv- 
ing a fine spray. Turn the plants over, after 
having showered one side of them, and treat 
the other side similarly. Do not be sparing 
of the application. Remember that a “ stitch 
in time saves nine,” and that what is done 
now may save a great deal of annoyance later 
on, and do your work accordingly. 
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Go over your plants carefully and remove 
every fading leaf before they are taken into 
the house. See that the pots are clean. If 
some of the old soil is to be removed, and 
fresh soil substituted, see that this is done 
now. The chances are that if any of your 
plants are carried in-doors before necessary 
attentions of this kind are given, they will go 
without them. One is likely to neglect work 
of this sort if it is not done at the proper time. 
Therefore, make it a point to do all that 
seems to need doing, and do it well. If one 
would succeed with plants he must make up 
his mind to do no slipshod work among them. 
They resent it. 

At this season I should also provide some 
potting-soil for winter use. One often finds 
that séveral plants require a shift to larger 
pots, in the early days of spring. If soil is at 
hand, they generally receive the attention 
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called for, but if none has been provided they 
have to be let alone, and in the majority of 
cases they are greatly injured by failing to re- 
ceive the treatment due them. It is while a 
plant is making active growth that repotting 
is necessary, and if it cannot be given the 
plant is obliged to complete that growth 
without sufficient nutriment, and a weak de- 
velopment is the result. Repotting after that 
growth is made is like giving food after one 
ceases to be hungry. It does no good, and 
often does positive harm. If you have pot- 
ting-soil at hand at all times, the work of 
shifting a plant is easily and quickly done. 

Keep your plants as cool as possible after 
bringing them into the house. Open the win- 
dows at which they stand on every pleasant 
day, and let them revel in fresh air. And 
avoid over-watering. Give just enough water 
to keep the soil moist—and no more. 
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Those Southern days! 


A’BECKET 


with sunshine sweet— 


While Memory keeps its power, 


My soul, like Love’s dea 


r flail, shall beat, 


As Life’s most cherished flower. 


How we bared our hearts to the night, 


As we floated on the River; 


While jocund stars, with a point of light, 


Made its every dimple quiver: 


Ah ! 


the “ Thousand and One” 


was that Night to me 


With its fragrant hush, and story. and—Thee! 
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BY ANNA WENTWORTH SEARS 


| | T was a party for young men and maidens—who ever heard of a mar- 
ried person finding fun in the magic rites and mystic symbols that 
| are peculiar to the last night of October? About twenty-five of her 
| friends were summoned by the hostess to appear at her house. The 
notes indicated the order of the entertainment. They read: 


Miss Eleanor Lawrence 


] i\ requests the pleasure of 

! Mr. Charles Lee’s 

ye company on Wednesday evening, October the thirty-first 
©) at eight o’clock. 

1} She begs that he will come prepared to participate in the 
| mysteries and rites of All-halloween, and to wear a 

| f costume which shall be appropriate to the occasion, 

| i representing a character of fact or fancy, one which will 

} not be injured by communion with the spirits of the 

visible and invisible worlds. 


All who were invited came, of course, for no one could have resisted 
| such asummons. As the guests appeared, one after the other, awesome 
gasps arose, mingled with giggles and roars of laughter. There were 
| spectres clad in white, with faces bleached beyond recognition. There 
! were clowns, who bounded into the room with handsprings and somer- 

saults. Characters from Alice in Wonderland made their entrance, and 
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a * wild Indians whooped a greeting. Coquettish little Japanese maids 
simpered coyly behind fans. A Topsy danced a jig, and, last but 
not least, an Italian organ-player with a real organ came in grind- 
ing out the “ Tannhauser” march. Then pandemonium seemed. to 




































7 ° . ° 
f rage until some one started on the piano a slow measure, and in 
marched eight figures done up each in a sheet and pillow- 

| vase, bearing in their hands each a jack-a-lantern. 


| Their arrival was the signal for festivities 
to begin. It was announced that couples 
should form for a grand march. A goblin 
bowed to a queen of hearts, a clown to a nun, 
and just as fancy seized them, gay and sober, 
i joined hands to trip together a merry two-step 

in and out of the rooms, through doors k- 

















and portiéres, a line of fantastic figures. /, 4] 
The music changed into a lanciers; / > 


the eight ghosts formed, the rest 
as they happened to be together, RS 
and all went through the figures in Say 
a way that would have amazed 
the originators of that dignified 
dance. There was no doubt by Hs 
this time that every one was ready Uf 
for a frolic and in mood for initia- I 
tion into the mystic doings of the /// 
chosen night. I} 
Preparations had been made. | 
The whole house had been con- \\ 
verted into a sanctuary for the \\ 


revellers down to the lowest re- \ i 
gions, for how could there be a —. 











| 
| 
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Halloween celebration without the REST 
cellar stairs? It was to be noted, oo’ 


self in having planned for a variety of enter- 
tainment, and to have nothing last too long— 
until it dragged or interest in it flagged for a moment. She knew 
| ; the secret of making her guests have a good time. 
; Here are a few examples of the dealing with the powers of dark- 
| ness that went on on this occasion: On a small table was put a plat- 
ter with a mould of flour, which had been moistened a little to turn 
out in good shape. A ring was concealed in its depths. The leader 
3! 


h too, that the genius of the hostess displayed it- 
| 








took a knife and carefully cut off a thin slice; then he handed it 
to the next in line for his turn; slice after slice was cut until the 
ring came to light. ‘The finder, it is true, will be first to marry, 
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/ 
f\\ but for that happy 4 keeps his own counsel 


LY omen he must pay 
the penalty of tak- 

1@ ing the ring in his 
‘) teeth from the flour 
Ck -—and a girl must do 
7% the same; it is no 


| easy task. 

Another test is a 
trying one for those 
with trailing skirts. | 
A lighted candle is 
fixed in the middle 
of the floor, not too 
securely placed, and 
| each one takes a 


about names. In 


tubs of water each ¥Y, 
participant floats a | 


half walnut-shell with \\_/A 
a tiny sail made of Ne 

a toothpick and a 4} 
slip of paper. On the >) 


paper each _ writes 7 
his own initials 
and another’s, reveal- 


ing these to no one. 
The boats are all 
} launched at the same 

time, the water is 
agitated to make min- 
iature waves; those 
whose boats are over- 
turned will not win 
their lovers and 
sweethearts, but the 
owners of the ships 
that outride the 
troubled seas will get 
their hearts’. desires. 
The interest in this 
test is alwavs acute. 
After it the tubs 
may be used to drop 
.melted lead into. 
Every one is given q 


a 


——\ 


turn at jumping over 
it. Whoever succeeds 

in clearing the candle 
is guaranteed a hap- 
py year ahead, free 
of trouble or anx- 
b iety, but alas for the 
unfortunate who ex- 
tinguishes the candle 
or knocks it over! 
A  twelvemonth of 


woe will be his—or 


= 
— 
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hers. 
There are the se- 
eret tests where one 
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GAMES FOR 
a bit, and as a piece drops it is breathlessly 
watched as it takes form, for in doing so it 
indicates what shall be the occupation of the 
future mate. If a book is shown, he or she 
will be a scribbler or an editor; if a coin 
forms, riches are assured; a pill indicates a 
doctor; a parchment, a lawyer; and woe to 
those whose lead takes no shape—for these 
a lonely life is forecast. 

There are apple-peeling tests known to all; 
the paring of an apple unbroken thrown over 
the head backward will never fail to show the 
initial of the future husband’s or wife’s name; 
and there is the less common test of the apple 
seeds, where one names two seeds for sweet- 
hearts; the seed which will remain longest 
sticking to the eyelid showing who will remain 
most true. And there is the burning-nut test, 
on the same order, where three nuts are placed 
on glowing coals after being secretly named, 
the one remaining alive longest giving proof 
positive of the faithfulness of the 
whose name it bears. 


person 


Perhaps one of the most popular of tests 
is that of the bowls. One bowl is filled with 
clear water, another with wine, a third with 
vinegar, a fourth is empty. All are placed 
in a line on a table. The-testers are blind- 
folded, turned about three times, and led to 
the table. A hand is then put out and a 
prophecy foretold by the bowl touched. The 
water shows a happy, peaceful life; the wine 
promises a rich, eventful, noble career; the 
vinegar, misery and poverty; and the empty 
bowl is a symbol of a bachelor or a spinster 
life. 

The cellar-stairs test must be tried, where 
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the maid boldly goes down backward, holding 
a mirror, and trying to catch in it the fea- 
tures of him who will be her mate—for a 
youth this is not such a grewsome perform- 
ance. The test of college colors is another 
popular one. Ribbons indicating the college 
colors are hung up; the girls are blindfolded, 
and each maiden picks out a streamer, and 
so knows what her husband will hail as his 
alma mater. 

At the party I am quoting the supper hour 
came all too soon; the young people had to 
leave the fate tests to eat a truly Halloween 
repast, where the salad was served on cab- 
bage leaves—cabbage being ever the herb of 
Halloween feasts—and the sandwiches cut in 
heart-shapes. After supper came a fagot 
ghost-story telling hour or two, when each was 
braved to tell a horrible tale, a prize going to 
the one whose tale was voted the worst. The 
fagots were prettily tied with ribbon, and all 
sat around an open fire. It was aggravating 
to have the climax of the story come some- 
times just as the last twig was consumed, 
and to never know the finish of it; and it is 
to be feared this did not happen without some 
malice prepense on the part of the tellers. 

Dancing finished the evening’s entertain- 
ment; a cotillon, where the partners found 
each other by fitting card-board, gilded half 
wish-bones together. At the end the hostess 
presented to each departing guest a tiny pill- 
box containing pills warranted to be made of 
ingredients of such magic virtue that if taken 
before sleeping a dream of one’s future fate 
would be invoked. Each carried off the souve- 
nir in high glee. 
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is one of the few 
places that never seem to lose 
their artistic seduction. It 
grows civilized, philistinized. 
You sit before the old inn of 
Pont-Aven at twilight, on your 
first evening, under the great wistaria-tree, 
which spreads its gnarled trunk over the gray 
front of the house, and covers you with its 
green and purple blossoms, and the white 
coiffes flit across the place before you, and 
the evening stars come out, and finally a 
great low-hung moon; and then this last 
turns into an electric light! It is so incon- 
gruous, such a devastation of illusions, that 
you vow you will leave Pont-Aven on the 
morrow. A fortnight passes and finds you 
still gazing out upon the evening sky, the 
pale stars, the coiffes, and the electric light. 
And yet you are not a philistine. 

Brittany seems to be the only part of the 
world which can support electric light and 
yet not lose its character. On Assumption 
day there was the old-time procession to the 
quay to bless the sea. 





Men and women put 
on their beautiful old costumes, and rever- 
ently followed the statue of the Virgin, sing- 
ing as they went. There was great variety as 
well as great beauty in their dress. One group 
of young girls wore aprons of pink silk, an- 
other of deep rose over their black gowns, 
topped by the white chemisette, the wide 
Pont-Aven collar, créped by a straw in the 
laundry, and the sheer coiffe with its band 
of embroidery over rose, one of the prettiest 


of the Breton head- dresses. The matrons 
were both more sombre and more elegant. 


The most striking dress was a skirt richly 
embroidered a quarter of a yard deep with 
gold, with jacket to match. All the skirts 
were handsome, the plainest trimmed with 
upon rows of black velvet. And all 
the women wore gloves. What struck me in 
the procession was that nobody seemed to 
Every one was simple, natural. 


rows 


pose. 

It is the practical side of such an excur- 
sion which appeals to me just at present, for, 
strangely enough, not an article, not a book 
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exists, so far as I know, which tells you the 
thousand and one little details upon which 
depend the comfort’and pleasure of such a 
trip. September is the month for making 
this one, unless it be June, but in whatever 
month you may start forth, remember that 
srittany is not a place to “run down to.” 
It is a serious affair to see it and know it. 
Measured by the map it is at a stone’s-throw 
from Paris. Measured by long diligence 
rides and almost slower trains, and by cus- 
toms, it lies years away. 

Perhaps the best way to start out is to 
make a plunge and take the long ride at one 
swoop from Paris to Quimper, fourteen 
hours by a jolting, lumbering train which, 
after Redon, stops in a sociable manner at 
every house, generally speaking, along the 
road. Alice and I got to the wrong hotel. 
This means inevitably in Brittany a place 
filled with commercial travellers, a place of 
musty rooms, damp and funereal beds, and 
interminable tables d’hétes where the omelette 
comes in the middle of the repast, and you 
may be asked to begin your dinner with the 
salad. The right inn at Quimper is the Hétel 
de l’Epée, and, in general, in Brittany there 
is only one house in the town which can be 
dignified by the name of hotel. The Epée is 
a place from which you may make your ex- 
cursions. And this old capital city itself, 
with its quaint and beautiful cathedral, its 
museum, its river leading to the sea, its 
white-coiffed women washing in the streams, 
would be a quiet and restful spot in which to 
while away one’s days if it were not the key 
to that mysterious land of the dolmens and 
menhirs called the country of the Bigondins; 
the land of the great painters, Lucien Si- 
mon and André Dauchez. 

The little railway from Quimper takes you 
in one hour to Pont-l Abbé, which is the 
heart of this bit of the world. You make for 
the Lion d’Or, but not to stop there. It is 
blessed by the fish odors and general unkempt- 
ness of the unimproved Breton resort. But 
it furnishes you a weird-looking, though sub- 
stantial, trap for two dollars a day. You are 
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off for Penmarch ant St. - Guénolé. 
road at first is bordered with heather. There 
is a wide stretch of country which seems 
to have all the strangeness and the beauty 
of color of the great desert. Here and there 
rises a menhir, a great rounded shaft of 
stone standing straight in the fields; now and 
then you come upon two of these which have 
been formed into a dolmen by placing a 
third great boulder across the top of the 
others, like a table. Not more curious than 
these are the inhabitants themselves. They 
have no resemblance to any other human be- 
ings on earth unless it is the Chinese. Their 
language, dress, habits, manners, and cus- 
toms, so far as any one can know anything 
about them, are entirely unlike those of any 
other people in France. The women all 
turn up their hair in a curious fashion over 
the tops of their heads, leaving it perfectly 
straight and smooth behind. Over it even 
girl babies wear bonnets with lappets em- 
broidered with red and orange in barbaric 
fashion, such as you can imagine only in the 
Fast. On féte- days the dress costumes for 
women are trimmed with rows upon rows of 
red and orange galloon. The caps of the 
children are spangled. The men wear on 
their breasts thick yellow embroidery. Their 
features and whole type of face in general 
are strongly Mongolian. They marry only 
among themselves, refuse to learn the French 
language, neither fish nor hunt, and occupy 
themselves principally with raising potatoes. 

Half- way between Pont-lAbbé and the 
lie the little village of Penmarch, 
and a beautiful old Templar church, dedi- 
cated to St.- Nonna, for these people have 
pagan saints entirely unknown to the Chris- 
tian religion. At St.-Guénolé, a tiny village 
whose curious little houses of masses of heap- 


The 


coast 


ed-up stone are not surpassed in whiteness 
by the sands of the sea close by, you will get 
a table d’héte breakfast and rocks. The 
room is bare and modern. You are served 
first shrimps, then fresh lobster from the sea, 
then fresh white fish from the sea, then fresh 
salmon trout, then sardines, then ham, then 
two or three straggling courses of whatever 
meat the host may have been able to collect. 

Little bronzed boys with impish faces like 
the Egyptian donkey boys lie in wait for you 
at the They speak a little French. 
And they conduct you to the strange rocks, 
gigantic boulders worn into subterranean tun- 
nels by the fierce waves around them, which 


door. 
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have also wrought their surfaces into ex- 
quisite convolutions and rare forms. Their 
colors are supremely beautiful. And not less 
lovely is the black sea- weed which fringes 
their edge. Beyond them is the village mar- 
ket, where the Bigondins sit on the ground 
beside their scanty baskets of fruit, and 
either gaze at you with stolid impassiveness, 
or jabber to each other in their strange jar- 
gon, and are as impenetrable as sphinxes. 
From Pont-lAbbé, before taking the even- 
ing train back to Quimper, you may drive 
to the little church of Loctudy, whose patron 
is St.-Tudy, another pagan saint, and to the 
tiny summer place beyond, where you will 
find the first touch of Paris fashions. The 
isle of Tudy is beyond, wholly inhabited by 
fishermen. Another excursion from Quimper 
is to Foesnant, a quaint Breton hamlet where 
the coiffes are particularly beautiful. Ben- 
odet is a little watering-place by the sea 
with a lovely view and a very poor hotel. 
You skirt the coast to Beg Meil, a large 
bathing-place, with no attractions in hotels, 
and then Concarneau, where was 
laid the scene of Guenn. The smell of the 
sardine is abroad in the land, but the real 
presence of the shining fish is shown only 
by the long lines of boats with their exquisite 
sails; most ethereal veils of pale blue, saf- 
fron, brown, gold, and rose. They fringe the 
entire length of the key, like phantom boats 
from some unknown sea. You will take tea 
at Concarneau, but you will not stay there. 
One visit to a sardine fabrique, with its 
eighty white-coiffed girls and women laying 
the fish daintily into little wire frames, side 
by side, drying them in great séchotrs work- 
ed by machinery, frying them in immense 
tanks whose temperature is regulated by ther- 
mometers, packing them neatly to be sol- 
dered in their boxes by men, and then you 
are off to Quimperlé, with its picturesque 
Lion d’Or, and then you drop down with a 
home feeling at the famous Brittany inn of 
Mile. Jolia at Pont-Aven. It has delicious 
beds, a rare cuisine, and electric light, but 
it will never lose its quaint simplicity so 
long as the beaming face of the whole-soul- 
ed peasant woman at its head greets you from 
its vine-covered door, and 


cross to 


so long as she 
gives you 


“all that tunes our courage higher— 
Good rest, good food, good cheer, good word, good 
fire,” 


for seven frances a day. 


, 
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IN THE GARDEN 


BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S&S. STILWELL 


One day we made a little tent 
Out in the plum-tree’s shade; 

It was the cutest little tent 
That ever we had made. 


Beyond the whitewashed garden fence 
We heard the people pass, 

And now and then a purple plum 
Fell softly on the grass. 


We had our dolls and little chairs 
And dishes in the tent; 

The morning slipped away so fast 
I don’t see how it went. 
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BY MARGARET 


chusetts, claims the distinction of be- 

ing the first club in New England to 
own a club-house. It goes even further, and 
asserts that the pretty stone building, as 
shown in the accompanying illustration, was 
the first club-house for women built east of 
Philadelphia. The structure was opened 
1891, two years after 


’ | SILE November Club of Andover, Massa- 


HAMILTON 


WELCH 


celebrated with great éclat last November. 
Following a luncheon there was an interest- 
ing programme of toasts, responded to by 
well-known club-women of local and foreign 
celebrity. The first president of the club was 
Mrs. Helen M. Coy, the list including in suc- 
cession Miss E. A. Means, Mrs. M. T. Palmer, 
Mrs. C. C. Tucker, Miss M. S. Merrill, Miss 

A. Park, Miss C. S. 





the founding of the 
elub. The club counts 
a membership of one 
hundred active mem- 
bers and a list of fully 
forty honorary mem- 
bers, headed by that 
loved and honored 
“mother of clubs,” 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
together with an asso- 
ciate list of fifteen. 
It does its work under 
five committees, those 
of music, literature, art, 
drama, and social sci- 
ence. It meets fort- 
nightly from November 
to May, a single paper 
or lecture being pre- 
sented at each meeting, 
followed by discussion. 
The pretty interior of 
the tasteful and attrac- 
tive club home is natu- 
rally an incentive to so- 
ciability, and the after- 
noon teas of the Novem- 
ber Club are a decided 
feature of this famous old New England town. 
The large audience-room of the club seats two 
hundred persons. It is approached through 
cozily fitted anterooms on each side,and at the 
rear is a directors’ room. By means of shift- 
ing windows this last room can be made a 
part of the hall. The kitchen is in the base- 
ment. The tenth anniversary of the club was 
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President November Club, Andover, Massachusetts. 
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Tyer, and Mrs. Ida M. 
McCurdy, the present 
president, who was re- 
elected at the last an- 
nual meeting, in May. 
Other officers of the 
club are—first vice- 
president, Mrs. Abbey 
L. Thomson; second 
vice - president, Mrs. 
Mary W. Buck; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Bertha M. 
Phillips, and _ trea- 
surer, Mrs. J. B. Gold- 
smith. 


ONSIDERABLE 
interest is 
aroused in the coming 
meeting of the New 
York State Federation 
at Albany by the word 
that a club of the 
State has asked per- 
mission to bring the 
matter of the color 
question before the or- 
ganization. It is evi- 
dent in more ways 
than one that this matter is by no means 
permanently tabled. In the reports made this 
autumn at the various clubs, as they con- 
vene for the club year, of the proceedings at 
Milwaukee last June, the recital of the dis- 
turbance over the proposed admission of a 
colored delegate invariably excites the most 
interested attention and eager discussion. A 
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curious reason has been given by some of the 
clear-headed women who felt that the 
tion of the federation was justified. 

is that the certificate of membership, receipt 
for dues, together with a congratulatory let- 
ter from the president 


ac- 


This 
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HE interest among women’s clubs in the 
promotion of village and cottage indus- 
tries has been increased since the Milwaukee 
biennial. The display there of the work of 
women in the Southern mountains, in Cal- 
* ifornia, and other sec- 





of the General Federa- 
tion were all purely 
formal and meant no- 





tions of the country, 
was an excellent show- 
ing of the possibilities 


thing until the action in this direction. The 
was ratified by the Milwaukee College 
board. The whole Endowment Associa- 
matter, in this view of tion is one of the few 
the case, would rest clubs in the country to 
upon a_ technicality, have an Arts and 
whether admission Crafts section. This 
does or does not rest was formed in October, 
on the confirmation of 1899, with the three- 
the executive board. fold object, first to 
It is asked on many HOME OF THE NOVEMBER CLUB, bring before the mem- 
sides, if the sending Andover, Massachusetts. bers concise and in- 


of these three official 

communications by the G. F. W. C. does not 
signify a ratification of the club’s application 
for membership, just what does it signify? 
Mrs. Ruffin went with the same credentials 
as other presidents. The trouble that fol- 
lowed her attempt to take her seat was a 
bomb-shell to herself and the Massachusetts 
delegation. When it burst, with its exciting 
consequences, she was offered a spare dele- 
gate’s ticket of the Massachusetts Federation 
to tide the matter over, but she felt that her 
own club was assailed and she must not de- 
sert it, and rightfully decided to stand or fall 
with it. Back, probably, of all the trouble 
lies the error made in the beginning of for- 
warding the application without indicating 
that the Woman’s Era was a club of colored 
women. Mrs. Lowe, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to know about clubs all over the 
country, and undoubtedly the application of 
any club which from any point of view 
might be undesirable should be designated as 
such by the State chairman or some one act- 
ing as intermediary. No one alleges for a 
moment that this information was withheld 
except through thoughtlessness, but undoubt- 
edly the issue in its public and unfortunate 
phase could have been avoided, if it had been 
understood from the first and by everybody 
concerned that it was a club of colored women 
knocking at the door. The discussion of the 
matter by the big federation of this State, 
numbering over thirty thousand women, is 
likely to be important. 


structive lectures on 
each craft taken up; second, to pave the way 
for the art exhibit of the biennial; and, third, 
to enable those members going to the Paris 
Exposition to better appreciate the treasures 
there on view. So successful and interesting 
did the work of this section prove, that it has 
been retained, though two of its purposes are 
no longer pertinent. It will now continue for 
its primary object and endeavor, in addition, 
to assist in promoting the village industries 
of Wisconsin. The spread of the movement 
in behalf of cottage handicrafts is notable. 
At Deerfield, Massachusetts, the other day, 
under the auspices of the Village Arts and 
Crafts Association, an exhibit was made 
which was remarkable as showing the possi- 
bilities of a village of a few hundred inhabit- 
ants. Rug and basket weaving, Colonial 
needle-work, artistic camera-work, work in 
iron and other metals—every article displayed 
being of proved commercial value—were rep- 
resented in the display. The exhibit last 
spring in New York of the lace-making and 
embroidery of Southern women was so suc- 
cessful that this fall the promoters of the 
enterprise will form an association to make it 
annual and the sale of the work regular. 
Club-women can scarcely do a better work 
than to lend their assistance in this direc- 
tion. In almost every rural community a 
handicraft with possibilities of development 
can be found, while the city club-woman has 
the opportunity to become the link between 
country workers and city buyers. 








NEWS OF 
HE Woman’s Auxiliary to the Society for 
the Preservation of Scenic and Historie 

Places and Objects will make a strong effort 

next season in behalf of three historic New 

York buildings. These are Fraunce’s tavern 

at the corner of Broad and Pearl streets, in 

one of whose rooms Washington bade fare- 
well to the generals and officers of the Revolu- 
tion; the Jumel mansion in upper New York, 
which was Washington’s headquarters at one 
time, and was the scene of a number of preg- 
nant incidents of the same war, and the cot- 


tage on Fordham Hill which was the last 
home of Edgar A. Poe. To this end the 


Auxiliary has petitioned the city and State 
authorities, asking that these buildings shall 
be made, each of them, the centre of a small 
park, the care of the memorial buildings to 
Many 
small parks have been created in the city re- 
cently, yet scarcely one was chosen with a 
view to its historic and the 
Auxiliary begs that the purchase of these 
three buildings shall be accomplished by 
special enactment. If this is done, it is pro- 
posed to designate the enclosure around the 
Poe Poets’ Park, that around 
Fraunce’s tavern as Patriots’ Park, and that 
around the Jumel mansion as Hero Park. 


be committed to the parent society. 


associations, 


cottage as 
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HE Eclectic Club of New York city be- 

gins its fifth year this month. Its present 
number, seventy-five, is the constitutional 
limit, but it is proposed to increase it this 
autumn to hundred to accommodate a 
long waiting list. As its name indicates, the 
purpose of the club is to “ select the best ” in 
literature, art, and music for discussion and 
study. Two papers are presented at each 
meeting, together with a report called “ book 
notes,” collated from the best of the reviews 
on current literature. A discussion of a par- 
ticular book of the day is always included. 
Music is a feature of every meeting, and the 
programme is followed by a luncheon. The 
club meets fortnightly from October to May 
at Delmonico’s. So far no philanthropic ef- 
fort has been undertaken, but the club plans 
to co-operate with some existing philanthrop- 
ic movement or to undertake an individual 
one. The membership includes some ready 
speakers. The officers are — president, Mrs. 
Dore Lyon; vice-president, Mrs. George 
H. Winkler; secretary, Mrs. L. R. Leeds; 
treasurer, Mrs. D. W. Truss; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Albert Canfield Bage; histor- 
ian, Mrs. Clarence V. Kipp; chairman of re- 
ceptions, Mrs. A. T. Weston; chairman of 
music, Mrs. L. H. Matthez. 


one 





AUDIENCE-ROOM OF 
Decorated for the Tenth Anniversary Luncheon. 


THE NOVEMBER CLUB. 
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| 
a | OME has 


| fined dinner - giv- 
| ing as an ex- 
change of cut- 
| much 
for so much. _ It 
is certainly a 
grossly material 
way of looking at life’s 
chief courtesy, 
but there is some truth 
in the statement nev- 
ertheless. A woman of 
wealth and _ position 
recently remarked, se- 
verely: “Mrs. Van 
Bibber has been in- 
debted to me for a din- 
ner for two years, and 
last week she had the 
effrontery to ask me 
to a luncheon. Natu- 
rally, I declined. She 
need not think she can 
pay her dues in that 
fashion.” Vulgar? 
Certainly, but ex- 
pressing, in spite of that, the thought down 
in the heart of many a well-bred woman that 
nothing short of a cutlet of equal size will 
discharge the debt for the cutlet already eaten. 

To share another’s salt was once consid- 
ered a recognition of affinity, of common in- 
terest, of camaraderie. Now, unfortunately, 
the spiritual meaning is too often forgotten, 
and dinner-giving is peffunctdé¥y and burden- 
Decidedly the reason why it is consid- 
ered a disagreeable duty rather than an in- 
timate pleasure is that dinner-giving has be- 
largely an opportunity for display. 
Just to outshine her neighbors, if only by a 
hair’s-breadth, is the ambition of many a 
hostess. How often after the menu is writ- 
ten is an extra course added because one guest 
who is to be present had as many at her din- 
ner last month or last year? Some women 
lie awake o’ nights to devise a new dish 


one de- 
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ART OF DINNER-GIVING 


BURRELL 


which will awaken wonder and envy in the 
other women who are to dine with her. This 
is especially true in small towns where the 
same friends meet often at one another’s 
homes; there is frequently a rivalry between 
neighbors which consumes time, money, and 
energy, and turns the rites of hospitality into 
an epicurean cult. 

Why should one care whether she has a 
greater quantity of silver, handsomer table 
linen, more beautiful decorations, than some 
other woman, since these things in them- 
selves never made a dinner successful? To 
have them is doubtless a comfort and a plea- 
sure, yet the essence of dinner-giving does 
not lie in splendor. One can recall stately 
banquets where silver and glass sparkled and 
flowers bloomed and every dish was flavored 
with a greenback, which were yet a weari- 
ness to the flesh. The successful dinner-giver 
could give her guests cold soup and warm 
ices served on a kitchen table, and yet have 
her dinner called charming because she made 
it so. 

One of America’s most famous women was 
taken unawares by a party of distinguished 
foreigners whose letter announcing their com- 
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ing had somehow failed of delivery. They ap- 
peared just at dinner-time, tired and hungry. 
It chanced, in the perverse way that fate 
plans these things, that the servants had been 
given a holiday, and the family were about 
to sit down to a picnic meal of bread and 
milk and raspberries. There was no fire in 
the kitchen, and no time to cook anything 
had there been; so the unruffled hostess put 
more bowls of milk on the table and another 
dish of raspberries, and the guests sat down 
to what was undoubtedly the simplest meal 
of their lives. There was a laughing expla- 
nation of the circumstances, but no apologies 
and no embarrassment. It is needless to say 
that the strangers rated that woman’s tact 
above roast beef and salad, and journeyed on 
to speak of her savoir-faire in a way to make 
other women envious. 

There are two secrets of the gentle art of 
dinner-giving; the first is, keep within your 
means. To be definite, do not invite more 
guests than you can seat in comfort or serve 
with ease, and do not attempt too ambitious 
dishes. No woman is better loved by her 
friends because she is a better cook than they, 
though they may love her in spite of the fact. 
Keep well within your limits as to your 
waitress’s abilities, and the number of your 
spoons and forks, and have an easily prepared 
menu. A hostess naturally wishes to give 
her guests her very best, but to give all her 





AFTER-DINNER COFFEE. 


best at one dinner is to draw too heavily on 
her future; she should leave something for 
next time. 

It is the absurd idea that it takes a great 
outlay of time, strength, and money to give 
dinners that makes many women feel they 
cannot entertain at allin this way. Of course 
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in giving a dinner there must be some un- 
usual effort, some preparation out of the or- 
dinary, but it should be minimized as far as 
possible. The necessary sweeping and dust- 
ing should be done the day before, the silver 
cleaned and counted out, the china laid in 
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piles, the orders given to the markets and the 
ficrist, the menu and dinner cards written, 
the places assigned, the almonds salted, the 
soup stock and salad dressing made. If all 
these little, but necessary, things are done 
ahead of time, a dinner ought not to derange 
a household or cause much excitement or 
hurry. 

As to the expense of a dinner, that must 
be regulated not alone by the purse, but, un- 
fortunately, by the pride of the hostess. To 
keep within one’s means in this respect is a 
lesson which most women find it difficult 
to learn. To be willing to give a simple 
meal to those who have given an expensive 
one to us takes real courage. Many deny 
themselves the real delight of having their 
friends at their own home table because, for- 
sooth, they are ashamed to offer a dinner 
which is not costly; yet of all forms of fool- 
ish pride this is the most absurd. There is 
a certain distinction in simplicity and a de- 
cided vulgarity in ostentation if we would 
only believe it. Any woman can give a din- 
ner quite elegant enough to offer those in her 
own social station if she is content to give 
it in her own best style. By all means give 
your guests as good a dinner as you easily 
can; plan it carefully, set the table daintily, 
serve the food attractively, remembering Sid- 
ney Smith’s saying that if he could have only 
one thing for dinner he would take a hot 
plate, and you will have no reason for em- 
barrassment. 

The second and more important secret of 
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the art of dinner-giving lies in your choice of 
guests. In one of his essays De Quincey has 
shown the social value of the dinner in civil- 
ized life, and has pointed out, in his whim- 
sical way, that a sure index to the mental and 
moral level of a nation is the way in which 
it dines, and “the chief arenas for the easy 
display of intellectual powers are at our din- 
ner tables.” If those about your board have no 
common interests, if they cannot or will not 
assimilate and display these “ powers,” this 
alone will spoil your dinner. If you must re- 
turn hospitality, at least do it judiciously, 
combining the sets of people who are more or 
less acquainted and can talk together easily. 
If it is wearing to a hostess to see her guests 
sitting in sombre silence or making spasmodic 
efforts to be companionable, it is no less wear- 
ing to the guests themselves. For the 
man or woman who can keep up a graceful 
flow of charming nothings to the strangers 
at his or her right and left there are ten whose 
small talk is exhausted before the roast ap- 
pears. True, the hostess’s tact and air of 
good cheer will set the ball of conversation 
rolling, but she cannot keep it rolling by her 
unaided efforts. If necessary, be content to 
gather only a small group of friends about 
your board, but have them congenial, or do 
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not have a dinner at all. The effort to gal- 
vanize into life a company of bored men and 
women is too great a strain on one’s vitality, 
and one which does not pay, for if the guests 
are dull and constrained their food will taste 
to them like dust and ashes, and they will 
wish themselves elsewhere. Better a dinner 
of herbs with a sauce piquante of bright sto- 
ries and gay repartee than a banquet at twen- 
tv dollars a cover and stupidity therewith. 
To learn the gentle art of dinner-giving is, 
after all, simple enough; it is all summed up 
in the one phrase, Do it easily. If you can- 
not do it easily, at least do it as easily as you 
The moment that the giving of a din- 
ner involves a genuine strain on the purse, on 
the resources of the household, or on the phys- 
ical strength of the hostess, that moment the 
hope of a really successful dinner vanishes into 
thin air. Remember that it is not in 
least necessary to give gorgeous feasts. 


can. 


the 
Any 
woman who happens to have money can do 
that. Her chef, her butler, and her florist can 
arrange it all without her aid. But it is a 
different thing to give delightful dinners; it 
takes good taste, intelligence —brains, in 
short—to give dinners which are something 
better than gorgeous, dinners which are re- 
fined, individual, charming, memorable. 
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baby is fourteen weeks old, 
and she wakes every three 
hours in the night for a feed- 
ing. She is too nervous to be 
allowed to ery, so I feed her. 
Do you think it does her any 
harm ?—A Constant Reader. 

A baby three months old would be much 
better with only two feedings at night. Do 
you understand that by feeding a baby every 
three hours, night and day, that the little 
stomach is having no rest during the twenty- 
four hours? Should advise a 10 p.m. feeding 
and a 3 a.m. feeding, the latter to be discon- 
tinued in about a month. Am afraid it is 
the mother who is the nervous one, and that 
she cannot stand it to have her baby cry. 
Why should a child of three months be ner- 
vous? Do not labor under that misapprehen- 
She is not too nervous to be allowed to 
ery; a certain amount of crying is good for 
her, in fact quite necessary. It is possible 
over-feeding has caused indigestion, and this 
indigestion causes her to crave and cry for 
more food at night. 





sion. 


I have in my care a baby whose mother had 
sright’s disease. Should she have any special 
diet, and ought I to avoid certain food for 
fear of her having this disease some day? She 
hasn’t a trace of any trouble now, but is al- 
ways pale; never has any color.—A. A. 
Should not think of looking for trouble, if I 
were you. Avoid rich and indigestible food, 
giving her a simple diet such as a child of her 
age should have. 


Can you tell me why my four-months-old 
baby should have a bald spot on the back of 
her head? She had a rather thick growth of 
fine brown hair all over her head, but lately 
a bald spot about the size of an egg has worn 
right in the back. She is so good and per- 
fectly willing to lie on the bed without cry- 
ing for me to hold her, that I am afraid I 
have let her lie too much and this is the cause 


of the hair wearing off. Do you think it will 
grow out again?’—Young Mother. 

The hair will undoubtedly grow out again. 
It is not at all unusual for the hair to wear 
off in this way. But should advise not letting 
the baby lie too long on her back; turn her 
occasionally from side to side; it is restful for 
the baby and will also relieve the pressure and 
rubbing on the back of the head. 


I am in great trouble, and your papers have 
been such a great help to me that I thought 
| would write and see if you could help me. 
My little boy of four years is my first and 
only child, and I suppose I have spoiled him. 
He has a very bad temper and is very obsti- 
nate, and when told to do something he does 
not want to, he stands there and says he will 
not do it if you kill him. I think the best 
way is to talk with him quietly. He will come 
to his senses after a while. His father thinks 
that he ought to be punished severely every 
time. Thanking you in advance for your 
help.—H. R. 

There is no doubt but that your boy is 
pretty badly spoiled; however, he is still 
young, and with kind but firm treatment he 
will come out all right. I think the little fel- 
low is to be pitied, and have no doubt but 
that he suffers from his naughty fits more 
than you do. As it is not his fault that his 
parents have spoiled him, it seems unfair that 
he should now be whipped for what he is not 
in the least responsible for. In a case like 
this, think argument and coaxing of little 
use. Would be careful not to cross him un- 
necessarily, especially in trivial things. But 
when it comes to a question of obedience to 
your will, you must insist upon it. Do not 
grow nervous or lose your temper, but in a 
cool, calm, and very matter-of-fact manner 
hold out, whether it be an hour, a day, or a 
week. In the end you will conquer, and your 
child will have more love and respect for you 
than ever before. The result will be well 
worth the work. 
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What is Wrong with Schools? 

SIMPLE test of the ultimate rightness 

of educational systems is suggested 

constantly by paragraphs which appear 
in newspapers. The other day it was a news 
item from Plainfield, New Jersey, which 
stated that a woman who had been a teacher 
in one of the public schools had committed 
suicide—actually worried to death by changes 
which had been made in her studies for the 
coming year. Still another day it was a story 
from New York which told how the daughter 
of a policeman, after taking an examination 
in college, feared so desperately that she had 
not passed she could not bear to await a dec- 
laration of results, and went from school to 
the river, where she ended her life. Of course 
these and many other instances of the same 
sort, of which we are daily made aware, dis- 
play morbid minds, but the point from which 
a reform may safely be made is this—they 
display minds of children and teachers made 


morbid by the terror of education. Why 
should education terrify? It is opposed to 
nature. Clearly, a process of education that 


is such a dread in the mind of a teacher or 
pupil as to impel to suicide is fundamentally 
at error with the whole purpose of education. 
The purpose of education is surely nothing 
else than to enable a child to pass heartily, 
joyfully, “from strength to strength” as his 
mind is unfolded and the world of his experi- 
ence is enriched by revelations of truth until 
he attains the splendid vigor of maturity, 
ready and able to battle for his own in life. 
Just as surely, then, if education is a terror 
to a child—if he worries over his lessons, if the 
fear of not “ passing ” is an ever-present bogie 
among his books, you may know some sham 
system of pedagogy is at work in the school 
which misses entirely the end for which 
schools exist. There is little doubt that the 
decline of religious belief—of orthodox re- 
ligion—is primarily responsible for the errors 
of education. Orthodoxy taught with the au- 
thority of accepted revelation that the purpose 
of life is the glory of God and the happiness 
of man. Rationalism, the popular basis of all 
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belief to-day, teaches that we do not, cannot, 
know anything of God thus named or under- 
stood, nor of any design in humanity, any 
purpose in life, save such as experience dis- 
closes to us. In a word, while retaining senti- 
ments, customs, and even hopes and aspira- 
tions that are a certain “ after-shine” of the 
resolute orthodoxy which assumes to know the 
unknowable and compels acceptance of its 
wisdom by an exercise of faith, we are, under 
the form of various isms, practically a unit on 
agnosticism. Having ceased to think we know 
for what we are born, we adopt rules of life 
according to our convenience or the accident 
of circumstances. Thus also do we build our 
magnificently endowed systems of modern 
education which have given rise to that popu- 
lar and paradoxical conundrum, “ Does edu- 
cation educate?” So long as this question re- 
mains for us individually an abstract one, 
involving nothing of more serious consequence 
than letters to the editors of great papers, or 
essays read before national conventions that 
are for the most part quite harmless pro- 
ceedings, the perplexities of our situation 
with reference to education are fairly endura- 
ble. When, however, the problem becomes 
personal, as “my” child and “her” school 
are at question, it is a vital matter. Then 
it is well to bear in mind the test which mani- 
fest terror applies to a school. You may be 
certain something is radically wrong if learn- 
ing, which properly is a joy to a child, is a 
hardship inspiring fear of consequences. In 
determining what is wrong the first step ne- 
cessary is to know beyond a doubt what is the 
purpose of the life of your child. Having 
this defined in your mind, it becomes a sim- 
ple, easy task to discover wherein a school is 
at variance with this purpose. 


Prosperity and Woman’s Education 
HAT this is an era of prosperity appears 
in the increased enrolments at the col- 
leges at the beginning of the scholastic year. 
Especially is this fact manifest in the in- 
crease in women’s colleges. Bryn Mawr, 
which is as high-priced as it is high in intel- 
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lectual standards, experiences such a rush of 
students that the immediate construction of 
additional housing accommodation appears a 
necessity. The increase of students at other 
women’s colleges is similarly unprecedented. 

While sending the boys to college is an in- 
dication that father is doing a thriving busi- 
ness, when the girls are sent the family finan- 
cial condition is at its best. The prejudice 
continues to operate in most families of giv- 
ing the son preference over the daughter 
where necessity compels a choice in the be- 
stowal of higher educational opportunities. 
This is a family matter that almost seems of 
sufficient importance to society to warrant 
settling it by a resort to an official court of 
arbitration outside. The evils of educating 
any child beyond his intellect are obvious, but 
often it happens that not alone these are im- 
posed upon society by following the tradition 
of giving the boy the chance to go to college 
if one only may be sent; there is the further 
evil of letting the girl who has the more prom- 
ising mind want what is essential to her right 
development. The existence of a strong mind 
in a woman is still an embarrassment in the 
solution of many problems, but parents who 
find a daughter thus endowed cannot hope to 
adjust the abnormal intellectual inequalities 
that so may exist in the family, by giving a 
son, who lacks the capacity, educational fa- 
cilities superior to the girl. Education can 
add nothing to one’s nature; it can merely 
order and bring out what is there. A _ boy 
who has no force of intellect is not going to 
acquire it by being crammed with books or 
being skilled in football. But the girl whose 
mind is strong, without the discipline and 
restraints of the highest possible education 
power in the world which does 
harm where it might do good, which is, in- 
deed, evil save as the accident of circumstance 
prevents. Prosperity which sends the boys to 
college is much to be desired. The degree we 
enjoy at present is especially good fortune 
since it sends the girls to college too. 


becomes a 


The Consumers’ League in Dress Reform 

AS it ever occurred to the Consumers’ 

League that they possess the power to 
accomplish a dress reform of immeasurable 
benefit to poor women? This league have de- 
monstrated that they are backed by an eco- 
nomic foree enabling them to go to manu- 
facturers and prescribe conditions under 
which goods shall be made, and to venders of 
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merchandise and establish conditions under 
which goods shall be sold. They have been 
able to restrain the employment of sweat- 
shop labor on the one hand, and on the other 
to ease the strain 5n women who stand be- 
hind counters the day long and ply the mer- 
chant’s trade. It is also possible for the 
Consumers’ League to see to it that manu- 
facturers make and merchants sell none but 
honest goods. The test of honest goods is not 
simply that wool shall be all wool, and that 
linen shall not be mixed with cotton. Far- 
reaching dishonesty is exercised in the cheap 
ready-made garments which in the main con- 
stitute the dress supply of the poor. 

The mother of a family that must live 
on a dollar or two a day has not the time 
to make the clothing for herself and little 
ones. Moreover, the woman is quick to see 
that nothing is saved when she can buy a 
ready-made garment for less than it would 
cost her to buy the material, considering her 
labor worth nothing in fashioning it. But 
such is the ignorance and lack of moral ac- 
countability of the manufacturers and venders 
of these ready-made garments, they invari- 
ably lack the indispensable elements of hon- 
est dress—suitability and serviceability. They 
are always overtrimmed, and to compass 
the cost of the trimming, the material is 
shoddy and the garment does not wear. You 
notice small boys in poor districts, and their 
ragged, slazy, lawn shirt-waists are never 
without a large ruffled collar with ruffled 
cuffs on the sleeves, while a well-to-do boy of 
the same age wears a plain blouse of stout 
cotton, or a simple gingham waist minus 
all frills. Every well-to-do mother knows how 
impossible cheap ready-made clothing is for 
her uses, because it is all so absurdly trimmed 
and correspondingly frivolous in material. 

Thus do manufacturers and merchants put 
upon the poor woman the burden of cheap 
clothing, that is after all expensive because 
it is shoddy, that increases the woman’s work, 
because to wash and iron these ruffled gar- 
ments is wearisome, unnecessary labor; that 
furthermore imposes a low moral standard 
of dress upon the poor, for it establishes them 
in the habit of demanding decorative fea- 
tures of dress at the expense of what is need- 
ed to keep them clean and comely. Here, 
then, is opportunity for a dress reform that 
is not a fad, but is a moral necessity based 
on the economic conditions of poor mothers 
of the tenement districts. 
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THE BAD POTATO 
BY CAROLYN WELLS 


This young potato oft was 
told, 

By people who were wise and 
old, 

That it is very far from 
right 

To read without sufficient 
light. 

He heeded not their wise be 
hest, 

But when the sun sank in 
the west 

He strained his eyes by twi- 
light dim, 

And goggles soon were put 


on him. 

Dearie, will you this lesson 
heed ? 

And after sundown do not 
read. 























HIS FUTURE 


“You know how much 
James Smith has_ talked 
about the ‘rewards of eter- 
nity,’ don’t you?” 

“ Why, yes.” 

“Well, he avoids the sub- 
ject now. You see, Mrs. 
Smith is a spiritualist, and 
the last time James told her 
that he felt he wasn’t going 
to live long, she answered 
him as cheerfully as could 
be.” 

“ What did she say?” 

“She said, ‘Well, dear 
James, mother is waiting 
there to meet you!’” 






DELICATE IRONY 


** GRACIOUS, LITTLE BOY! YOU’RE NOT GOING TO KILL THE 
DEAR LITTLE BIRDS—ARE YOU?” 

“ No, DEAR LADY; I’M MERELY GOIN’ TER FIRE OFF SEVERAL 
SALUTES IN DERE HONOR. DAT’S ALL.” 








HIS DISAPPOINTMENT 

“ Hello, Taddells, have you 
been away? I haven't seen 
you lately.” 

“Yes, Snooper. I’ve been 
to the Thousand Islands.” 

“ Enjoy yourself?” 

“No, I can’t say that I 
did.” 

“ Weren’t you well?” 

“Oh yes, I was well 
enough.” 

“Then you must have 
been disappointed in love. 
Wouldn’t your summer girl 
become engaged to you?” 

“T had nothing to do with 
the sex.” 

“Then why under the sun 
didn’t you enjoy yourself, I’d 
like to know?” 

“TI feel that I was im- 
posed upon.” 

“In what way?” 

“ Well, they call them the 
Thousand Islands, but I 
learned that there are only 
894 of them.” 
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* MAMMA, I’VE FOUND OUT MY DOG’S PEDIGREE!” 
“ WHAT IS IT, DEAR?” 
“UNCLE JIM’S HIRED MAN SAYS HE’S A FULL-BLOODED MONGREL!” 
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COMPETITION. 


BUG ICE-MAN. “CoNFOUND THESE 
THEY’RE RUINING MY BUSINESS.” 


HAIL-STONES! 
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ECHANICAL and scientific marvels are 
so common in this “end of the century ” 


that the average man takes them with a 
stolid calmness begot of repetition. Occasionally 
a mortal is met, however, retaining sufficient en- 
thusiasm to wish that he might come back at 
the end of the next century for a look at the 
transcendental marvels that will undoubtedly 
mark the world’s advancement at that time. He 
can get a bit of it now in His Wisdom the De- 
fender (Harper & Brothers), a thrilling forecast 
of the happenings of fifty years ahead. Its au- 
thor, Simon Newcomb, is known the world over 
as an accomplished astronomer and mathema- 
tician, and this his first novel sets forth ia a fas- 
cinating recital possibilities that are, after all, 
merely the logical deduction of known scientific 
laws and their development. It is a story of 
the air-ship of the future—that vehicle of trans- 
portation that is as sure to come as the steam- 
boat was sure to follow the sailing-vessel. Even, 
however, we who have accepted the telegraph 
and telephone find it somewhat startling to read 








in the log of the Golden Age, as told in Mr. New- 
comb’s story: “3.53 p.m.—Losing sight of I[re- 
land. 4.10 p.a4.—Lookout reports patch of land 


ahead—Newfoundland.” The Atlantic Ocean 


still seems too big a ferry to be crossed in sev- 
enteen minutes! Like Roger Bacon, with his 
conservatism in the matter of gunpowder, Pro- 
fessor Campbell, the inventor of this shooting 
aerial carriage, perceives the danger to estab- 
lished things in his wonderful discovery. How 


he manipulates nations and juggles with em- 
perors and presidents till equilibrium is restored, 
and the permanent peace of mankind secured, 
makes up an ingenious and absorbingly interest- 


ing tale. 
That the novelist need not go back to the 
Middle Ages, nor even to the last century, for 


exciting material, is shown in The Expatriates, 
by Lilian Bell (Harper & Brothers). The story 
opens with the Bazar de la Charité fire, whose 
flames in Paris on that May afternoon, three 
years ago, were reflected in horror-stricken faces 
around the civilized world. Later the sinking of 
La Bourgogne is introduced with dramatic effect, 
together with some of the thrilling scenes in 
Cuba during our brief but eventful war with 
Spain. Though full of incident, the story never 
degenerates into melodrama. The author writes 
with an evident purpose to show the attitude of 
a certain class of Parisians, if not that of the 
whole French people, towards Americans. The 
character studies in the tale are excellent. The 
old French woman, the mother of the villain, is 
one of them—a woman whose love for ancestral 
tapestry amounts to a passion for which almost 
nothing is too valuable to be sacrificed. Other 
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personages typical of the grasping selfishness of 
many members of the French aristocracy, par- 
ticularly where American gold is concerned, are 
introduced, and the curious feeling which ani- 
mated Frenchmen at the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war is interestingly described. The 
Americanism, indeed, of the story is a prominent 
characteristic, and the patriotism of the lovely 
heroine as displayed in the aristocratic circles 
of Paris, in Washington, and on the fever-smitten 
fields of Cuba is intense and devoted. The real 
love-story of the book between this beautiful 
Rose and the hero, who is an equally stalwart 
American, is delightful, its climax wrought in a 
scene of rarely dramatic interest. 


No better review of a new edition, which has 
just been published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, of 
The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock can be 
than that made by Mr. Page himself in the pre- 
face which accompanies the edition. “At the 
suggestion of friends,’ writes the author, “ who 
have expressed a wish to know more of the bhis- 
tory of Elizabeth Dale than has been told, 1 have 
availed myself of the opportunity offered by the 
publication of this new edition of The Old Gentle- 
man of the Black Stock, illustrated by Howard 
Chandler Christy’s gifted pencil, to enlarge the 
story. I hope those who have done me the honor 
to accept the Old Gentleman of the Black Stock 
and Elizabeth Dale among their friends will feel 
that I have tried to add to their history in more 
ways than one. It has been a grateful task.” 


Eben Holden, Irving Bacheller’s new novel (D. 
Lothrop & Co.) is as charmingly simple and 
sweet and wholesome a story as the reading pub- 
lic has enjoyed in years. The “ North Country ” 
philosophy of the kindly old hero is of the sort 
that warms the heart and makes one take a 
fairer, more cheerful view of humanity and its 
faults. He is good without question, with the 
every-day, practical goodness that endears him 
to the reader’s heart. His answer when asked 
if he is a Christian is typical of the man: “ I’m 
a Christian up to a certain point,” and he adds 
that the man who cares so little for his life as 
to let another man keep on hitting him on the 
other cheek is already too good for this world. 
The love story which runs through the book, 
while perfectly simple, is delightful, and the 
glimpses of Horace Greeley and Abraham Lincoln 
add a historical interest. Some of the verses 
written by the “old poet,” Jed Feary, while not 
pretending to be more than the work of an un- 
educated country philosopher, are of the kind 
that stay in the memory because of their simple 
charm. That Eben Holden has won many friends 
is proven by the fact that the publishers already 
announce the fiftieth thousand. 
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*“ RICHARD CARVEL ” 


“ ICHARD CARVEL” bears its translation 
R from book-covers to the foot-lights at the 
Empire admirably, under the adapting 
hand of Edward Rose, with such modifications 
only as the author, Winston Churchill, can hard- 
ly take exception to. Informed with a clean love 
interest, full of color, and interpreted by a very 
even cast, it is a no less interesting play than 
book. 

The hardy valor of the love-stricken, high- 
strung Marylander is fittingly rendered by John 
Drew, whose impersonations, as a rule, are mark- 
ed by finish and conscientious study rather than 
by force. The most effective moment in his im- 
personation is when the ardent young patriot 
meets the challenge of the revellers at the Duke 
of Chartersea’s by a reckless toast which nails 
his colors to the mast. It is short enough to 
make its rhetoric seem a spontaneous, fiery out- 
burst, rushing to the climax of defiance which 
it promised from the start. As he stands there, 
erect in his allegiance to the cause of the Colo- 
nies, he is more Richard Carvel than at any point 
in the play. 

Ida Conquest scored a notable success as Doro- 
thy Manners, investing the part with a refined del- 
icacy and arch lightness considerably beyond any- 
thing she has heretofore achieved. Olive May, 
as Patty Swain, while a trifle mannered in her 
bouncing vivacity, was an excellent foil to the 
more artistic daintiness of Miss Conquest. Dor- 
othy is always sweet and captivatingly girlish 
in her coquetry, in her dignity, in her alarms. 
Miss Conquest even imparted something of this 
consistent individuality to her gowns, whether 
the simple white one at Carvel Hall, or the com- 
fections of her London career for luncheon with 
Horace Walpole or a function at the Duke of 
Chartersea’s. 

Francis Powers and Brandon Tynan as Hor- 
ace Walpole and Charles Fox \ent distinction 
to those impersonations, and brought these his- 
torical characters very close to the audience. 
George Le Soir, as a breezy sea dog, with an 
amusing penchant for brave attire, was not such 
a fac-simile of the redoubtable John Paul Jones. 
How that worthy captain must have envied 
Richard Carvel his costume of shimmering lilac 
silk, which, with the powdered wig and court 
sword, made the romantic wanderer the most 
resplendent of London bucks. 

The first act, if a little “talky,” serves to 
start things, and with its faithful setting of a 
Colonial manor-house, sets the key for the at- 
mosphere of the play. When it jumps to Lon- 
don, in the second act, there is plenty of swash- 





buckling manners on the part of Richard and his 
stanch ally, Captain Paul, and at times there is 
a touch of farcicality in the exuberant animal 
spirits of the pair. The third act is what one 
expects a third act to be in these days—the most 
stirring, and with a generous measure of smart 
society, which a modern audience likes better 
than the most unctuous romance. At the close 
of the act the action becomes almost too brisk 
to be followed comfortably, and is decidedly mel- 
odramatic. Richard does yeoman work with his 
good sword, and foils the villanous Duke of 
Chartersea, who had planned that Dorothy should 
be forced into announcement of an engagement 
with himself through her dread of the power she 
thinks he holds over her father. After this 
swift overthrow of his rival, Dorothy falls, with 
the curtain, leaving the heroic Richard gazing 
from a casement at the horse which is waiting 
to take him to the ship which is to bear him to 
the Colonies. 

Unlike many of the houses of smart people in 
London town to-day, where the drawing-room is 
on the first floor, the Duke of Chartersea’s is ap- 
parently in the basement, as the guests appear, 
on their arrival, at the head of a short stairway, 
where they are announced, and then descend to 
their host and the company. But what matter, 
if the stage setting is more effective thus, and a 
greater kaleidoscopic character is imparted to 
the assemblage? 

The fourth act is at Carvel Hall, two years 
later. In a four-act play, the final act is al- 
most invariably a drop—a clearing-house for the 
straggling ends of the action. If it is a little pad- 
ded in “ Richard Carvel” it is agreeably drawn 
out in a light comedy vein by the prattle and 
playfulness of Dorothy and Betty, who have ef- 
fected an entrance into the deserted home by 
picking a lock, a trick which Dorothy avows she 
learned in London. They go up stairs to gratify 
a bit of sentiment on Dorothy’s part, who has 
tender recollections of how she and Richard used 
to gambol about the place when they were chil- 
dren. Their departure is followed by the ar- 
rival of Richard and Captain John Paul, after a 
hard ride. The audience is pleasantly beguiled 
by the warming over of the love passages of the 
first act, and rewarded by a beautiful tableau at 
the close, when Dorothy lights the fire on the de- 
serted hearth, and in its weleoming and cheery 
glow is folded to her Marylander’s gallant heart. 

Moving smoothly from start to finish, spark- 
lingly wholesome, soothingly sentimental, and 
artistic in its every accessory, “ Richard Carvel ” 
is an abundantly satisfying, if not brilliantly 
striking, play. 
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DOMESTIC AFFAIRS 

RESIDENT McKINLEY has appointed ex- 
p Senator George Gray, of Delaware, as a 

member of the International Court of Arbi- 
tration of The Hague. This completes the Amer- 
ican representation in that august world’s court, 
ex-President Harrison having been already ap- 
pointed. The United States is the first to choose 
its judges, and the character of the appointees is 
conspicuous evidence of the importance attributed 
to this humane agency for counteracting war. 

American enterprise is splendidly instanced in 
South Dakota, where the work of moving villages 
is going on. A new line of railroad having made 
a change of location desirable, several villages 
simply lifted up their houses and changed. 

Surgeon-General Sternberg, in his forth-coming 
report, refutes the popular notion that service in 
the tropics has increased insanity in the army. 
During the past year there have been but 188 
cases among 155,546 men. These were in the pro- 
portion of 1 to a little more than 700 among men 
stationed in the United States, and about 1 to 
400 among men stationed in the tropics. Con- 
cerning the latter, the Surgeon-General states that 
in a majority of cases the insanity proved to be 
severe mental depression due to acute attacks of 
homesickness, from which the victims recovered 
on being sent back to this country. 

A revolutionary spirit, said to be rampant in 
Hawaii, is organized in a third party called the 
Independents, which strives with the Democrats 
and Republicans for success in the approaching 
election. With this party, the choice of a Presi- 
dent is less of an issue than to secure the domi- 
nance in Hawaii of native office-holders, who will 
operate the machine of government in the inter- 
est of the deposed who still loved monarchy. 

The American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions opened its ninety-first annual meet- 
ing in St. Louis, October 10. Reviewing the 
charge that missionaries are accountable for the 
anti-foreign outbreak in China, the board express- 
ed the conviction that foreign aggression upon 
Chinese territory, rather than foreign aggression 
upon Chinese traditions, is the sore spot in China. 


LABOR INTERESTS 

N a statement made before the United States 

Industrial Commission, Mr. Gompers, Secretary 
of the Master Steam Fitters’ Association of New 
York, charges that what is in effect a labor trust 
is maintained by New York labor unions. He 
says that unions in his trade limit the member- 
ship of the association, thus excluding mechan- 
ics from its benefits. This is the first charge of 
the sort to be made before the Industrial Com- 
mission. 

One of the greatest rushes of land-seekers that 





ever took place in the West occurred when the 
Colville reservation near Spokane, in Washington, 
was thrown open for settlement October 10. Four 
thousand persons are said to have improved the 
opportunity to acquire a home. They went main- 
ly from the middle West—lIllinois, Wisconsin, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Iowa. 

A convention of miners has signified the anthra- 
cite strikers’ willingness to accept the operators’ 
offer of a ten-per-cent. increase, but conditions are 
attached—abolition of the sliding scale, increase 
to continue for a stated period, abatement of 
specified grievances—which the operators are not 
disposed to grant. The end of the strike, there- 
fore, does not yet appear. In any event, it is said 
in trade circles, the price of coal is permanently 
advanced for the winter by reason of the supply 
having run short during the past weeks of idle- 
ness. 


EDUCATION 


tT poor spelling of the average college under- 
graduate has become a burning question in 
Chicago, which excites the whole community and 
promises radical reform in the public schools. 
Complaint of this defect of modern American ed- 
ucation is so general throughout the country, af- 
fecting the prospects of even college graduates 
now beyond the reach of school reforms, it may 
cheer the latter victims of education-that-does- 
not-educate to recall the late Senator Philetus 
Sawyer’s position in the matter. During his cam- 
paign for the United States Senatorship a politi- 
cal opponent twitted him with the fact that he 
could not spell. To this the wealthy, self-made 
American tartly replied, “ Of course I can’t spell, 
but what’s the difference, so long as I can hire 
cheap idiots to spell for me.” To this same Sena- 
tor belongs the distinction of having pushed more 
bills through Congress than ever any Senator did 
before him. Let the deficient college graduate 
take hope and put money in his pocket. 
Radcliffe boasts the most remarkable college 
girl in the world—Helen Keller. Deaf, dumb, 
and blind, Helen Keller, after passing the en- 
trance examinations with honors, is pursuing the 
course of study at Radcliffe for the B.A. degree. 
Her extraordinary intellectual development, at- 
tained under circumstances never before existing, 
renders her in no unpleasant sense abnormal. 
She is a healthy, enthusiastic girl, fond of fun 
and social pleasures. Many of the students at 
Radcliffe are learning the manual language in or- 
der to more intimately enjoy her charming per- 
sonality. She rides a wheel—a tandem — and 
she is very fond of walking. Also, she sews, 
crochets, and embroiders like a nice old-fashioned 
girl, though the diversion in which she most de- 
lights is the intellectual one of chess. She plays 
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a capital game, not the least among her mar- 
vellous attainments. 

Education in Mexico is almost entirely under 
government direction. The very few private 
schools and colleges that exist are of minor im- 
portance. 

In Brazil, public schools are under the control 
of a board of men similar to American school 
trustees and an affiliated board of women, who 
have supervision over the health and morals of 
teachers and pupils. 

A number of women have been included among 
those selected for the extension lectures which are 
part of the scheme of Walter Vrooman’s Ruskin 
Hall movement in this country. The centre of 
the whole movement is to be Ruskin College, for 
which purpose Mr. Vrooman has bought the old 
Avalon College property at Trenton, Missouri. 
Here working-men students are to devote suf- 
ficient time to labor to reduce the cost of their 
education. The idea is not so much to afford 
cheap education as to supply what in Mr. Vroo- 
man’s opinion is a proper principle of education. 
Says he, “ We believe that when you separate 
man from labor during the formative period of 
his life you irreparably spoil his mind.” 

FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

N endorsing Lord Salisbury’s government and 

its South-African policy, the British public 
appears to have expressed nothing else so clear- 
lv as confidence in Mr. Chamberlain and firm 
adherence to the course which the political phi- 
losophy of John Morley opposes—territorial ex- 
pansion and imperialism. This course Mr. Morley 
defines in a postscript to his election address as 
a “new era of vaporing sentiment, wild-cat lan- 
guage, quack devices, economic and fiscal —a de- 
parture from the belief that the true key to na- 
tional strength and prosperity is peace, low taxes, 
reduced debt, the advancement in comfort, skill, 
industry, and well-being of the people of these isl- 
ands, the good-will of the world.” Even the Fa- 
bian Society—the centre of England’s socialist 
propaganda—endorses Chamberlain. 

October 13 was the anniversary of the first shot 
fired in the British-Boer war. Great Britain has 
won; the South-African republics have been an- 
nexed to the Queen’s domain. Yet, as Lord Rob- 
erts naively put it, “the Boers, in spite of all 
their losses, appear strangely obstinate in ad- 
mitting their defeat.” 

India presents pathetic evidence that trade, in 
these days, will be served, though its interests 
take precedence of humanity. As happened in 
Ireland in 1848, the starving people of India wit- 
ness the food their staggering strength has raised 
from the soil sold to the exporter, to be shipped 
to more lucrative markets abroad. Not fewer 
than 30,000,000 people have been affected by the 
famine which still stalks over the land. 





The Chinese situation is again assuming a 
warlike aspect. The American government, 


steadily pursuing the policy of conciliation, has 
favorably responded to the six proposals of the 
French government, forming a programme of ad- 
justment. The programme provides for punish- 
ing the guilty Chinese, for indemnity to the pow- 
ers, for a permanent legation guard at Pekin, 
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for an international highway from Pekin to the 
sea, and for a limited introduction of the im- 
portation of arms into China. The Russian gov- 
ernment has suggested that the International 
Court of Arbitration of The Hague be given juris- 
diction over the indemnities, and the United 
States and France accept this proposal, thus 
promising the first actual service for the Czar’s 
tribunal of peace. But while the powers are 
seeking a diplomatic adjustment, Count von Wal- 
dersee, the German field-marshal who is com- 
mander-in-chief of the allied forces, has taken 
the field, at the head of 10,000 troops—Germans, 
British, French, and Italians—in a campaign 
against the Chinese. The objective point is Pao- 
ting-fu, but the real purpose is to sweep the prov- 
ince of Chili of all Boxers and to crush what rem- 
nant of Chinese rebellion remains. The State 
Department strongly condemns this military 
movement as unnecessary and mischievous, and 
General Chaffee’s 1800 men at Pekin are holding 
aloof from all participation. In effect, this 
amounts to a division among the powers, Germany 
being for war and the United States for peace, 
although there has been no open rupture of the 
accord thus far. 

It is estimated that “ martyrs” to China sac- 
rificed the past year number 15,000 missionaries 
and 500 priests. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


HE registration of women in Chicago for the 

purpose of voting in November is not enough 
to enumerate. In 1894 a partial franchise was 
extended to the women of Illinois, and that year 
the number to avail themselves of the privilege 
was 29,815. Two years later the number fell to 
5656; in 1898 it was 1488, and this year it is 
practically nothing. 

Medical science announces that the stiff linen 
collars, dear to tailor-made women, are responsi- 
ble for certain forms of spinal trouble, while their 
effect upon the nervous system is invariably bad. 
Particularly harmful is the style of neck-wear 
to women with defective eyesight. 

Among all the names chosen to be recorded in 
America’s Hall of Fame no woman’s name is in- 
cluded. Votes were cast for Mary Lyon, founder 
of Mount Holyoke Seminary, Dorothy Dix, and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, but not sufficient to secure 
these eminent women fame according to the 
American standard. 

The Millinery Trade Review announces that 
fewer imported hats and bonnets are being worn 
in this country than ever before. This is because 
tariff rates on millingry being high, importers are 
turning their attention to the development of 
American industries. 

The Queen Dowager Margherita has retired 
from the world. Her royal diadem, valued at 
$200,000, she gave to the young Queen Helena. 
Her three hundred superb gowns she divided 
among her friends; relatives received her jewelry, 
and her superb embroideries she bestowed upon 
the museum at Florence. 

Lord Curzon, Viceroy of India, it is said, will 
resign his office and return to England, on ac- 
count of the ill health of his wife, formerly Miss 
Mary Leiter. 
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O_p HomestTeaD.—I am not at all sure that I 
understand your letter. You give me the dimen- 
sions of your room, twenty-five by fifteen, and you 
tell me that everything in it is blue. Then you 
ask me how to “ paint, paper, and decorate the 
ceiling, which is of metal.” Do you mean to in- 
clude your walls? However, I can only answer 
the questions you ask, and give you a suggestion 
or two which the proportions of your room 
seem to call for. A metal ceiling, however, con- 
fuses me. Is yours divided into geometrical fig- 
ures? Is it cut up into beams? I am left quite 
in the dark, you see, and can only suggest your 
making the ceiling blue and gold, almost all of 
it blue, with gold in between the beams or in the 
figures; and yet when I do this I recognize that 
unless you use great tact and have a clever work- 
man you will hardly make a success. As your 
room is long and narrow, cut up its length wher- 
ever you can. For instance, to the right of that 
middle door as you enter, a sofa; before the bay- 
window a long table; in the corner a small sofa; 
at right angles to the fireplace another sofa; to 
the right of the fire and in that corner a piano; 
before the middle door a large and handsome 
screen, so arranged that to part of the room at 
least, a touch of privacy is given. Have high 
vases for flowers and high lamps everywhere, 
using great tact and discretion, however, about 
the shades. Incline to yellows and soft pinks. 


Hoosac.—lInterest in the weaving of silk por- 
tiéres seems to be growing. Your letter is only 
one of many on the subject. For the benefit, 
then, of all our correspondents it may be well 
to quote, just as they are given, the directions 
for preparing the material. These directions are 
as follows: “Separate the pieces according as 
the stuff is thick or thin, soft or stiff. This be- 
ing done, cut them into strips. Pieces of ordinary 
thickness into strips of half-inch width. Pieces 
of heavier or stiffer quality cut less wide than 


half an ineh. A piece of soft or thinner stuff 
you may cut a little wider than half an inch, 
but not wider than three-quarters of an inch. 


Then lapping the end of one strip over the end of 
another, about half an inch, sew them together 
twice across. By adding piece by piece a string 
will be formed; as this becomes longer, roll it up 
into a ball of convenient size, say of one pound 
weight, then begin a new string. The direction to 
cut thin stuff wider than thick stuff is given by 
reason of the pressure which in weaving is brought 
to bear upon the silk strands while enclosing them 
in the warp. The pressure having more effect’ upon 
thin stuffs than upon silk goods, would reduce 
the former, if they were not cut wider to half 
the bulk of the heavy ones. Therefore, by having 
the stiffer goods cut narrow, and the thin stuffs 


wider, both become by the action of the pressure 
reduced to a more equal bulk with each other, 
and thereby an appearance of uniform thick- 
ness is given to all the strands.” Personally, I 
prefer the larger dot for the muslin curtains, 
though something must depend upon the style 
of the house. I have found that an imitation 
Valenciennes lace looks better than any other 
and washes well. Put it on with a generous 
hand, so as not to make it seem skimpy. One 
and a half times the length of the curtain is the 
best proportion for the ruffle. 


HARASSED.—Your parlor, as you say, is quite 
impossible, and almost the only hopeful thing 
that I gather from your description is the fact 
that both you and your husband recognize its 
shortcomings. In the first place, you have put 
or kept in it an assortment of possessions so 
placed that not one of them expresses any 
intention on your part. I mean by that that you 
have never placed a table in a certain place be- 
cause it would make life more comfortable for 
some in:nate of the room, nor have you so placed 
a sofa. Moreover, as you say, the room is one 
which you keep closed. Then how can you pos- 
sibly expect it to express anything? You have 
made another mistake. All your corners have 
been cut across by sofas or bookcases, while 
your chairs stand in solitary splendor in the 
middle of the room. Your desk, too, 
put in the hall, where no light shines. Begin by 
pulling out that cherry sofa from the corner 
and bring it up by the fire, and bring the an- 
tique chair in from the hall and put it on the 
other side of the fireplace. In the middle of 
your room place tnat library table now between 
the windows, and on this table a lamp and some 
beok with a vase for flowers. Put your antique 


good 


has been 


bookease either flat against the wall or be- 
tween the windows; under the low window a 


table with another lamp and more books and flow- 
ers, of course. Put that oil-painting in the hall 
with the others and take it off its easel. I have 
not asked you to spend a cent, only to move 
your belongings about, and to think what spirit 
you would like the room to express. Now you 
can afford to get curtains to give a little color. 
Long white draperies give no character. You 
do not want to introduce a pink silk, but some- 
thing substantial, a damask like your old - fash- 
ioned furniture covering. Put candlesticks on 
the mantel and flowers always. Go into the room 
once with your husband and try to arrange the 
room for a perfectly happy and comfortable even- 
ing. Then leave the things as you place them. 
In that way you will give the room the air of 
one which you have just vacated, not one into 
which you never enter. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT 
TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in 
sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 
women, and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes 
for little girls. Only a limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. The cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 
patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 
cents per costume for little girls’ patterns; separate 
sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where 
otherwise specified. Children’s collar and sleeve pat- 
terns may not be purchased separately. The follow- 
ing list partially represents the available designs : 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts 


335- Women’s Flannel Bodice. 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33. 


334. Child’s Bedroom Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 42, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 25 cts. 
Long Dressing Sacque for Women. Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 41, Vol.33. Price, 

25 cts 
. Child’s Bolero Frock. 
Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33- 


331. Seamless Corset Cover. [Illustrated in Har- 
per's Bazar No. 41, Vol. 33. Price,20 cts 


333. 


Illustrated in Harper’s 
Price, 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 35 cts. 


330. Child’s Zouave .Costume. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33 


Illustrated in Har- 
Price, 50 cts. 


329. Women’s Evening Gown. 
per’s Bazar No. 39, Vol. 33. 

328. School Frock. 
No. 38, Vol. 33- 

327. New Walking Costume. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 38, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cents 
complete. Jacket purchased separately, 35 cts. 


326. Child’s Empire Coat. 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in Harper's Bazar 
Price 35 cts. 


Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 35 cts 


325. Women’s Cloth Gown. Illustrated in Harfer’s 
Bazar No. 37, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 


324. Girt’s School Dress. 


Illustrated in Harfger’s 
Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. 


Price, 35 cts. 


323. Women’s Walking Costume. 
Harper's Bazar No. 36, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 
Price, 50 cts. 


320. Women’s Walking Gown. [)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 32, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts 
Pompadour Gown (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 31, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts. 
318. Louis XIV. Tea-Jacket (Women). Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. Price, 30 cts. 


317. Women’s Early Autumn Walking Costume. 
Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar No. 30, Vol. 33. 
Price, 50 cts. 


316. Child’s Low~-Necked Frock. 
Harper's Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Elizabethan Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


Illustrated in 

Price, 35 cts. 

Illustrated in Harper's 

Price, rg cts. 

314. Combination Sleeve ( Elizabethan and Direc- 
toire). Illustrated in Harfer's Bazar No. 29, 
Vol. 33. Price, 15 cts. 

313. Empire Dress Sleeve. 
Bazar No. 29, Vol. 33. 


315- 


Ilfustrated in Harfer’s 
Price, 15 cts. 


312. Grandma Sleeve. Illustrated in Harfer’s Bazar 
No. 29, Vol. 33. Price, 10 cts. 


N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume IIlus- 
trated in HARPER’S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 
MONEY MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 336, 
337, and 338, on pages 1645, 1646, and 1647. 
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QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


Miss Precocious.—You ask me if a girl fif- 
teen years old is too young to receive young men 
callers in her own home. I am a little puzzled to 
know just what you mean. If it is whether she 
should see the young men alone I should say she 
was much too young. She will not be sufficiently 
mistress of herself at that age to be able to en- 
tertain without the help of her mother or some 
older woman, but at any age a girl may have 
her friends come to her house and entertain them 
with games or at dinner or luncheon with per- 
fect propriety. A girl makes a great mistake 
in wishing to be “ grown up” and do grown-up 
things too soon; she will regret it later, for she 
can be a young lady for an indefinite time, but 
as soon as she gives up childish ways it is 
for all time, and, moreover, no girl will want 
to have it said of her that she has been in society 
too long. If a girl begins at fifteen to be a young 
lady she will be thought much older than is the 
fact when she is eighteen or nineteen. I should 
advise her to have her boy and girl friends at 
home, and have a good time with them in a girl- 
I should not advise her to receive young 
men much older than she in a formal way; cer- 
tainly not without her mother or some older wo- 
man relative being present. 


Supscriser.—I should certainly advise you to 
call on the people to whom you refer. I cannot, 
without knowing more of the circumstances, tell 
exactly whose place it is to make the first visit, 
but unless you sent them “at home” cards or 
wedding invitations they would not naturally 
wish to force themselves upon you. One thing is 
certain: if you really wish the acquaintance of 
your neighbors and take the initiative—explain- 
ing when you are making the visit that although 
you do not know whether you are punctiliously 
following the code of etiquette or not, you want- 


_ ed to know them, and so took the first step to do 





so—they will not take your courtesy amiss. 
When you are leaving your sister’s cards, be- 
cause she is ill and unable to fulfil her social 
obligations, send them in with your own always. 
Whatever the card code demands, I cannot advise 
any one to leave a whole pack of calling-cards 
on any one household—it is foolish and extrava- 
gant. When you are visiting a widow and her 
daughters four cards are all that is necessary 
for you to leave—two of your husband’s, two of 
your own; one of each for the hostess, the other 
for the daughters inclusive—and I do not advise, 
unless at a first visit, leaving more than five cards 
under any circumstances—three of your hus- 
band’s, when calling where there is a host, and 
two of your own. Yes, when after repeated at- 
tempts at entrance you are unable to get ad- 
mittance to a house, push your own and your 
husband’s cards under the front door; they will 
probably be found and explain themselves. When 
unable to attend a day, tea, or reception send the 
same number of cards that you would leave, by 
hand or mail—the former is preferable when- 
ever possible. I must answer your last question 
as your first, by saying if you want to meet your 
neighbors and are doubtful whose place it is to 
call, make the advance; they can only think you 
especially kind and courteous; in this case I 
should say it was certainly your duty to call on 
the new-comers to your neighborhood. 
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COMMENTS ON THE “BAZAR” | 


Tue later issues of Harper’s Bazar, in its | 
new magazine form, show a marked increase in | 
advertising, as well as a disposition to give read- 
ers the best literature in the market.—Fame, 
New York City. 


HARPER’s Bazar for September 8 is an ex- 
ceptionally fine number. It has a colored sup- 
plement of fashion plates of special interest to 
the ladies, and numerous articles and illustra- 
tions on the same subject.—News, Salt Lake, 
Utah. 


HARPER’s Bazar for September 8 has a col- 
ored title page and many full-page colored fash- 
ion plates, besides a large number of fashion 
plates in black. It is a most delightful publica- 
tion in its general make-up, and its reading mat- 
ter is also first class.—Tribune, Salt Lake, Utah. 





I send a check for the Bazar; 
to miss a single number.—S. B., 
Alabama. 


I do not wish 
Birmingham, 


Please continue my subscription for another 
year. I am more than ever disinclined to let 
it lapse, since the BAzAR has improved so vastly 
during the last six months. We cannot do with- 
out it, we mothers and housekeepers.—Z. D., 
Syracuse, New York. 


The best news I have heard for a long time is 
that the dear old BAZAR is going to continue—or 
revive—its pattern sheet. My mother cut my lit- 
tle dresses by it when I was a child, and I dread- 
ed to begin on my little girl’s winter wardrobe 
without it. Now I can go forward confidently, 
since the Bazar will help me. Thank you so 
much for giving it to us again—Mrs. M. D., 
Asheville, North Carolina. 





The Bazar improves steadily in interest and | 
beauty. 
again, and so pleased with the stories and humor- 
ous department. I am recommending the maga- 
zine to all my friends.—Mary B., Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


The BAZAR each week is a new delight to me, 
and a comfort and help to the friends to whom 
I lend it.—Mrs. M., Jacksonville, Florida. 


Twenty-four years a subscriber is my mother’s 
record as to the BAZAR, and I am calculating to 
surpass her. Already I have taken it for eight 


I am so glad to see the pattern sheet | 


years, and with the aid of its delightful articles | 


on all home subjects I am keeping my little 


family up to its standards as far as I am able. | 


The new departures into literary lines are a great 
pleasure to me, as I suppose to many other wo- 
men.—M. B. Albany, New York. 
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TONE CUWGe, NO WIRE OR OBJECTIONABLE MATER 
pee Sey ata ‘o 
THREE QUALITIES 
/n either Black, White, or Drab 
25c., 50c., 75c. EACH 
Sold by all retailers. If by mail, 5c. extra for postage 


THE R. R. APPLETON CO. 


Manufacturers 78 Franklin St., New York 

















Every Lady Should Examine 


the great offera 
manufacturer makes. 

no money, but 
your order stating bust 
measure, and we will 
send this handsome col- 
larette to you C. O. D., 
free to examine. if 
found that same garment 
is sold by retailers for 
$5, pay express 


ys i 
the makers 

price. 2. 5 
and charges. This col- 


larette is made — upper 
collar and border of 
Canadian Seal, under 
collar and yoke of Astra- 
chan fur, Satin lined. 

Our beautiful cata- 
logue No. 15 of Cloaks, 
Skirts, Waists, Fine Furs 
etc., is free. Write fer 
it to-day. 


M. G. LIN & CO., inc., 155-159 Market St., Chicago. 
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CALIFORNIA 





Affords every variety of scenery and climate; 
abounds in mountains, lakes, rivers, and forests. 
Every American should know something about 
it. The way to reach it—go by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


Copy of the Illustrated Catalogue of the “ Four - Track 
Series,”” New York Central’s books of travel and education, 
will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a 
postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Passenger 
Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 





Hints on Beauty 


Dedicated to Perfect 
Womanhood 
Contains highly instruc- 
tive and valuable infor- 





Profusely illustrated. 
Mailed free to any lady 

on receipt of 4c.in stamps 

to pay postage. 

THE MME. TAXIS TOILET CO., 


Dept. 25. 63rd & Monroe Ave.,Chicago, 111. 
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What the U.S. Health Report says about 


PROF. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 


Cream ena Lotion 
“The One Reliable Beantifier’”’ 


*We recently ordered a chemical examination 

of many different cosmetics and found one make 

of exceptional merit, viz: Maivina Cream. It is the ideal 

applicant for removing freckles, tan, sunburn, pimples, liver 

moles au¢ curing all skin diseases, the most perfect curative 

our experts ever analyzed, as it removes the cause instead 

of merely covering up the imperfections. We extend to 

Malvina Cream the full endorsement of the U. 8. Health 
Reports.’ A. N. TALLEY, Jr., M. D. 
Price 50c. each. Cream sent postpaid, Lotion by express. 

Use Malvina lehthyol Soap, 25c. a cake, 


PROF. |. HUBERT, TOLEDO, OHIO. 





mation to every woman, | 
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HOUSEHOLD DECORATION 


M. M.—Yes! Certainly divide the two rooms. 
Your idea about using the bookcases, if they will 
go there, is good. Be careful of the backs, and 
on the tops put pots or some bust if you have 
one. The back room with its windows on the 
alley might be used for the evening, a large cen- 
tre table with lamps, the chairs drawn up about 
it, and all facing the fireplace. Your chairs are 
too scattered now, placed without a reason for 
being there; bring them together more, and put 
them where people are likely to sit on them, not 
where they will want to avoid them. Those 
windows opening on the alley should be hung 
with yellow, some thin stuff, that will make the 
room cheerful by day. Draperies may also be 
used between those arches. Do not cut a corner 
with your piano, but make a corner with it, by 
putting its keys to the wall, so that the player 
is hidden. You have three tables in the front 
recom and none in the back. Never put tables on 
both sides of a mantel, the two placed in the same 
way. I am sorry for you if you cannot remove 
any of the six family portraits, but I should sug- 
gest your putting them all in the hall. It is 
quite proper to hang family portraits in a hall, 
and no one should be offended. Put them all 
in a row, or up the line of the staircase. 


PERPLEXED.—If your Nile-green walls and your 
terra-cotta furniture must remain as they are, I 
see no way out of your difficulty but terra-cotta 
portiéres matching the furniture. Your wood 
floor should be stained, and if you get a carpet 
rug, there must be no border. Get a dark wood 
color, so as to keep the floor as far away as pos- 
sible. Of course there must be a reddish tone 
to your wood color so as to harmonize with the 
furniture and the terra-cotta. 

You see, the moment you introduce any other 
colors besides your terra-cotta and your Nile 
green, you will get a hopeless mixture of discord- 
ant tones. Since you must keep to those, al! your 
new purchases must match them. To repeat the 


| Nile green in hangings might be good, but it is 


doubtful. You will be safer to keep to your ma- 
hoganies, your walnuts, and your terra - cottas. 
All your new materials should be plain. 


E. A. E.—Feathers may be cleaned and the 
smell removed by putting them into ammonia 
and washing them as anything else is washed. 
It is better to dampen them first, so that they do 
not fly when taken out of their ticks. When 
they are washed put them in a large sheet and 
pin this sheet on the line where the sun and wind 
may have their way with them until the fea- 
thers are thoroughly dry and fresh. Several 
days may be required. A sheet is suggested be- 
cause it can be made perfectly clean, besides al- 
lowing the feathers a larger surface to dry in. 
Shake the sheet constantly, and sometimes beat it, 
so, that the feathers are tossed about, each one 
having its fair chance. Be sure to see whether 
the ticking of the pillows smells. Sometimes 
a blue dye has a horrid odor. The best and 
newest pillows and mattresses are no longer made 
with the blue ticking, but with grays and light 
browns and pretty stripes. 
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~ “ENTERPRISE” 
SILK FLANNEL 


THE NEW SHIRT WAIST 


MATERIAL 
| All Silk 


Pure Dye 
Supple 
UES Cael ts 
Durable 
In all newest shades and black | 
Sold by leading dry Iry-goods stores | 


THE GENUINE ARTICLE IS STAMPED | 
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N. B.—Roor’s UNDERWEAR 


is the perfection of undercloth- 
ing for health, comfort, and 
wear, It ismade of the world’s 
best materials and by the best 
American skill. 

The Children’s Garments are 
made forall sizes from babies up. 


Sold by principal dealers in 
New Vork and other large cities. 
If ne ev yours, write for information 
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By 
MRS. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as “ Manners and Social 
Usages.”’ It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in 
part rewritten, and contains several entirely new chapters on 
subjects of the greatest interest at the present day. 


Illustrated, $1 25 
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"THE continual breaking of 

lamp-chimneys costs a 
good deal in the course ofa 
year. 

Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or “pearl glass.” You will 
have no more trouble with 
breaking from heat. You will 
have clear glass instead of 
misty ; fine instead of rough ; 
right shape instead of wrong; 
and uniform, one the same as 


another. 


Our “Index” describes a// lamps and their 
proper chimneys, With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macsetn, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





By W. D. HOWELLS 


Criticism 








QUESTIONS OF GOOD FORM 


M. H.—I think in a little book published by 
Harper & Brothers called The Expert Waitress 
you will find all the directions you require, and 
for the dinner party you may get useful hints 
in answers to “ Edna,” Bazar No. 24, and to 
“ Eda,” No. 25, and to “ Derby,” No. 34. You 


} are quite right about the place plates: there 


should be a plate at every cover when the guests 
sit down, and a place plate always kept at every 
cover during the progress of the meal except 
when the table is being cleared for dessert. 
Place plates are used expressly for the purpose, 
and there should be more than one set; they are 
removed when the hot plates for the courses are 
put down, and substituted for the soiled plates; 
but when one cannot command the requisite ser- 
vice it is not necessary to use place plates be- 
tween every course. The*plates for the succeed- 
ing course may be substituted for the soiled 
plates. The important thing is to always have 
scme plate at the cover. On the plate which is 
at the cover when the guests sit down is the 
napkin with the dinner roll; the plate with raw 
oysters is put on this when the napkin is re- 
moved; the soup-plate may be put on the place 
plate when the oyster-plate is removed, or put 
down without any plate under it, as preferred. 
The fish-plate is by itself, and there is no plate 
under the salad-plate. Do not say that you are 
an “ignoramus”; your desire to know about 
the nice points of living shows that you have the 
kind of spirit that is anything but ignorant. You 
do not ask for a menu, but let me suggest that 
a seasonable one of six courses would be: 


Oysters on the half-shell. 


and Fiction 


Clear consommé. 

Salmon steaks, sauce tartare. Cucumbers. 
Filet of beef. Scalloped potatoes. 
Stuffed tomatoes. 

Celery salad served in scooped-out cucumbers. 
Ice-cream. Cake. 

Fruit. Bonbons. Coffee. 

Wine as preferred. 


Throughout this volume of delightful 
essays Mr. Howells pleads for a criti- 
cism which is both intelligent and hon- 
est, and a fiction which is true to nature 
and serviceable to humanity. 


With Portrait. Plain Cloth, $1 00 
White and Gold, $1 25 ' s 
MarGaret H.—First let me compliment you on 
the good taste and judgment with which you have 
planned the reception and all the details; I can 
suggest little which will be an improvement on 
your happy ideas, but perhaps I can give you an 
additional hint or two. It is not usual, but un- 
der the circumstances it would be perfectly prop- 
er to invite about one hundred relatives and near 
friends to a wedding reception where the bride 
wears a travelling dress. It is allowable to fol- 
low one’s personal preferences largely in these 
matters, and I should certainly advise you to 
have your daughter wear a handsome travelling 
dress rather than one made of cheap white satin 
or any other cheap material. The house will be 
sufficiently decorated with the palms and flowers, 
but let me advise chrysanthemums instead of 
roses, as they are particularly appropriate to a 
late fall wedding, and for the same amount of 
money you can do so much more with chrysanthe- 
mums than with roses. Have white and pink or 
yellow chrysanthemums. Have one large table 
spread in the dining-room; you can easily deco- 
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rate it yourself with a flower centre-piece, small 
dishes of candies and little cakes, plates of sand- 
wiches, and the wedding cake for the conspicuous 
ornament. Serve just what you suggest, chan- 
ging only “ham sandwiches” to more dainty 
sandwiches made with a filling of lettuce leaf 
with mayonnaise, or chopped nuts with cream 
cheese, or potted chicken, Ham sandwiches are 


no longer served at this kind of a function. Have 
the wedding cake whole on the table, but let the 


bride cut it first. The guests will all arrive at 
the reception at about the same time, and after 
they have offered their congratulations they will 
go to the dining-room, and all will be served at 
about the same hour, 
everything served informally about the room while 
they eat; it would require a great deal of ser- 
vice to have two courses passed to so many peo- 
ple. The bride and groom will receive near the 
door or in a conspicuous place in the reception- 
room; you should not stand close to your daugh- 
ter, but a little at one side. The groom’s mother 
should receive informally, and should be 
you, so that you may be able to introduce to 
her the guests with whom she is not acquainted. 
The bride may cut the wedding cake after she 
has finished receiving, and then it may be passed 
to the guests, or, if it is too heavy, the guests 
may help themselves to a slice. Thank you very 
much for your appreciative praise; it is a great 
pleasure to be able to help such a grateful sub- 
scriber. 


May.—Some ideas for a November church wed- 


ding! The ideas that at once suggest themselves 
are chrysanthemums for the flower decorations, 


with palms in the pulpit—I should advise white 
and pink Gunaiatiden only—and the maid 
of honor, the only attendant, dressed in a deli- 
cate pink dress, carrying a bunch of 
chrysanthemums in her hand, the bunch tied with 
a bow with long white ribbon streamers. The 
bride should carry a bunch of lilies-of-the-valley 
combined with maidenhair fern, 
and best man should wear for boutonniéres 
white chrysanthemums. The question of expense, 
you write, has to be considered, so have plants 
of the growing flowers for decoration, as these 
may be hired for the occasion, and will be less 
expensive than cut flowers. The house would be 
lovely decorated simply with autumn leaves, if 
you can procure them; boughs of the leaves in 
the corners and over the fireplaces and in vases 
make a brilliant decoration with some bunches 
of scarlet geranium in combination. Nothing, 
would be prettier for the bridemaid’s dress than 
accordion -pleated chiffon skirt and bodice over 
silk. The waist could have a lace collar if it is 
high neck. I should advise having the maid of 
honor walk into the church alone in front of the 
bride and her father; the best man enters with 
the groom from the chancel entrance in the usual 
way, I suppose. The refreshment table should be 
decorated with chrysanthemums and small dishes 
of candies and cakes; the wedding cake served 
whole may be a feature of the table; the menu 
need not be elaborate. Bouillon, creamed lob- 
ster or oysters with chicken salad and sand- 
wiches; cakes and ices and black coffee in demi- 
tasses—are all that will be necessary. The tfe- 
freshments may be served from one big table to 
the guests, informally; this is better than having 
them passed. 


so I should advise having | 


near | 





white | 
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Babbitt’s 
1776 


Soap 
Powder 


The best at the start and the best to-day—guar- 
anteed by 64 years of continuous Babbitt success 

—tested the public and never found wanting. 
Injures ing—does everything—greatest satisfac- 
tion—absolute certainty—extreme economy. 
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A Wholesome Tonic 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


“One of the best of tonics. Gives vigor, 
strength and quiet sleep.” —P. W. Thomas, 
M. D., Grand Rapids. 
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at SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 13g 
Me To remove hair—use a dissolver, or, better yet, use a razor. AZ 
Sie Both have the same effect. le 





ua To kill hair growth—investigate our common-sense, home | 

= i} 3% 
ay treatment. Kills by absorption. Circular in plain, sealed AG 
meee) envelope, on application. My 
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“MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP” 
THE BEST REMEDY 
to use for their children 
DURING THE TEETHING PERIOD 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


HARPER @ BROTHERS’ 


NEW EDITION OF SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 


Waverley Novels 


In 48 Volumes. With Over 2600 Illustrations. 





















Forty-eight Volumes will be sent to you on receipt of $2 00 
Payment thereafter to be at the rate of $2 oo per month for 
eleven months ; cost to you per volume, 50 cents 


COTT’S classic works will be read as long as the English language endures, 
“J combining, as they do, the thrilling interest of romance with historical instruction. 
No library is a library without them. Here are some facts about this great offer : 

















1. There are forty-eight separate books in the set. 

2. They occupy over four feet of space in a row. 

3. Each volume contains many pictures—there are over 2600 illustrations in all. 
4. The books are printed on fine paper from large, new type. 

5. They are bound in excellent cloth in permanent style, and should last a 


century. 
OUR OFFER 


We will send you the entire set of forty-eight volumes at once on receipt of 
$2 00. If you do not like the books when they reach you, send them back at 
our expense, and we will return the $2 00. If you do like them, send us 
$2 00 every month for eleven months. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, "Xtw vorecn” 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


To Readers of Harper's Bazar 


Old and new friends of HARPER’S BAZAR will be glad to know 
of the growing popularity of their favorite magazine. It is now uni- 
versally conceded to be the best periodical published for women, and 
women everywhere are giving to it the most stanch and loyal support. 

We wish your friends to know it and to like it. If you will send 
us on the following blank the names of some of them, we shall be 
glad to send them sample copies and interesting facts concerning the 
New BAZAR. We thank you sincerely for the interest which may 








prompt your co-operation. 
Very truly yo 
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» *» * * FOR WOMEN” 


<> NOVEMBER 3d 


The Next Harper’s Bazar 








Many special attractions are already scheduled for the next issue of 
HARPER'S BAZAR, to appear November 3d. Among these 
our old and new subscribers will find the following : 


MY TRANSLATOPHONE—Conclusion.............. ... Frank R. Stockton 
Illustrated by W. L. Jacobs. 
The second and concluding instalment of Mr, Stockton’s fascinating short story. 


HAWTHORNE’S MERGINES. .........ccccccsccccess William Dean Howells 
With lllustrations by W. T. Smedley. 
In this brilliant paper Mr. Howells discusses the heroines of ‘‘ The Marble Faun” 
and ‘‘ The Blithedale Romance.” Mr. Smedley’s pictures are among the most suc- 
cessful of the splendid series of illustrations which accompany Mr. Howells’s articles. 


BXCLUSIVE WENTER FASIBIONS. ......ccccccccce secceses A. T. Ashmore 
With Numerous Illustrations by Ethel Rose,Guy Rose, A. M. Cooper,and Caroline L. Goodwin. 
A luminous and practical discussion of the winter wardrobe—what it should con- 


tain, the new materials, the latest creations of the great French milliners, the 
whole effectively and beautifully illustrated. 


FASHIONS IN GLASSWARE. ..........cccccccccccccceces Harriett Edwards 


An article for the housewife, discussing the new glassware, explaining its 
patterns and its cost, all exhaustively illustrated. 


Se I i dipic 2 os'9 2 diy aay en SRS ph we eel Lillian B. Griffin 
Illustrated with many Photographs. 


An article of the greatest value to the woman who will make gifts this season. 

She will find here a very interesting article on gifts and gift-giving, with photo- 

graphs and directions for needle-women. 

A GAME DINNER ps od hwy highest Saabs ..Maria Blay 

Illustrated with Photographs. 

In this, the heart of the game season, Madame Blay has chosen the timely subject 

of a game dinner for discussion. She gives some excellent recipes, with a help- 
ful and practical talk to housewives on the preparation of game. 


THE CHILD AND ITS WORLD: VIll................. Caroline B. Burrell 
The eighth of Mrs. Burrell’s very helpful talks to mothers. Already these articles 
are appealing directly to thousands of BAZAR readers. 


IN ADDITION TO THESE FEATURES, the other domestic interests of women 
will be covered with the utmostcare. Miss Wheeler, Supt. of the New York 
3abies’ Hospital, will answer the questions of young mothers. The Cut Paper 
Patterns will be novel and timely. There will be a number of chafing-dish 
recipes, and the departments of Good Form, Household Matters, Questions of 
Dress, etc., will be covered as exhaustively and satisfactorily as usual. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK 






URING the fifty-two 
weeks of 1901, as 
during the last 74 years, 


The Youth’s 
Companion 


will carry into the homes of 
the nation reading that shall in- 
spire true ambition, strengthen 
every noble purpose and con- 
tribute to the pure happiness 
of young and old. Strong in the 
assurance that every reader 
gained is a friend won, the pub- 
lishers make the offer below. 
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THERE IS NO BETTER INVESTMENT 
FOR 





HOSE who subscribe now for 1901, sending $1.75, a 
$1 75 year’s subscription price, with this slip or the name 
° of this publication, will receive The Companion for 
the rest of 1900 Free, and then the issues for 52 weeks, 

THAN until January 1, 1902. This offer includes the gift of the 
new Companion Calendar, in twelve-color printings from 
THIS. exquisite designs painted expressly for The Companion.« i145 
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The Youth’s Companion, 
Boston, Mass. 
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